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‘“‘A thrilling narrative is this, 
And one, despite its tone, 
Quite literary, full of bliss, 
And a crackerjack to own.”’ 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


RIDERS OF THE 
PURPLE SAGE 


By ZANE GREY 


Author of ‘‘The Heritage of the Desert”’ 


Here is an American romance of a time and place and 
life which seem as strange, picturesque, and dramatic 
as the days of Lorna Doone. It is the story of men who 
dared greatly and women who could both ride and love. 


“This new story deserves all praise. It deals with 
q. dramatic subject in a strong, picturesque, vivid 
manner.” —New York Tribune. 

“Zane Grey scores again. We defy any reader to read 
without all known varieties of thrill the chapter in which 
Wrangler, the gallant bay, carrying Venters and his rifle, 
races through miles of sage, proving himself better than 
Black Star and Night, the noble blacks on which Jerry 
Card, Mormon and mountebank, rides shiftingly for his 
life.” —New York World. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 
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JENNIE GERHARDT 
| By THEODORE DREISER | 


« Jennie Gerhardt” is a book we 
believe in. We believe it possesses 
those qualities of sincerity, of sim- 
plicity, of vital passion, and, above 
all, of eternal human sympathy and 
interest which set it apart. The 
author has given years of his life 
to its making, and the result is a 
work rare and unusual. 


“ Hot from it, I am firmly convinced that ‘ Jennie Ger- 
hardt’ is the best American novel I have ever read, with the 
lonesome but Himalayan exception of ‘ Huckleberry Finn,’ ” 
—H. L. Mencken in The Smart Set. 

“Discerning ones will be more deeply moved than they 
were by ‘Sister Carrie.’ ’’—New York Herald. 

“It is art. Its logic is that of the mountain which speaks 
from crude and solemn peaks, saying: ‘I am here; who shall 
deny me?’ The calm certainty with which he paints his charac- 
ters is just as gripping as life.’—Kansas City Journal. 


“The emotions and passions with which it deals are human 
and universal.”—New York World. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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Just the Book for 
this Anniversary Year 


NAVAL ACTIONS 
OF THE WAR 
OF 1812 


By JAMES BARNES 


HE nineteen chapters tell in spir- 
ited English the stories of the 
Constitution and the Wasp, the 

Hornet and the Chesapeake, the En- 
terprise and the Essex, the Peacock 
and the President, and are enlivened 
by the picturesque figures and gallant 
deeds of Hull and Decatur, Perry and 
Porter, Lawrence and Stewart, Biddle 
and Burrows. The facts and figures 
are from state papers. 


(A New Edition at a New Price.) 


Illustrations by Carlton T. Chapman in Half - Tone. 
8vo, $2.00 
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A Letter from a 
Young Hunter of 8: 


Dean YU. Yewgh, 

Vow ant yor. Throws 
Neen teem all ths tome. 
The te Noh war qeodar 
trttur., 

a Kovtrvayly 


THE YOUNG ALASKANS 
ON THE TRAIL 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


"THis story is the second in the series begun with “The Young 

Alaskans.” The boys travel-for two months through the wilder- 
ness of the Rocky Mountain Divide, along the old Klondike trail. 
Their half-breed guides instruct them in fishing, shooting, and tell 
them tales of Indian forest lore. J llustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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Comment 


Butting In Again 

We cannot but wonder what Mr. Bryan thinks 
he gains for his party or for himself by con- 
stantly butting his head against a stone wall. It 
is hardly conceivable that he did not know that 
the House Democrats would turn down Mr. 
Henry’s muck-raking enterprise. How could they 
have done anything else without stultifying their 
own organization? The regular committees are 
their committees selected to do the very work out- 
lined by the Henry resolutions. To have deprived 
them of their rightful jurisdiction would have im- 
plied confession of incompetency, if not, indeed, 
of self-distrust. And yet Mr. Bryan telegraphed 
that there were “many objections” to the regular 
procedure, and added: “ But it is enough to know 
that Wall Street’ prefers regular committee.” 
Consequently he vegarded the caucus as a 
“ erisis,” whose result would “largely affect our 
chances in the coming campaign.” 

What the many objections are is left wholly to 
conjecture. Our own opinion is that Mr. Bryan 
did not set them forth, because they do not exist. 
And what does it matter to a House of Congress 
what Wall Street prefers or doesn’t prefer? That 
sort of back-action reasoning is aS innocuous as 
it has beeome tiresome. Equally disereditable to 
our mind is the avowed purpose of jockeying with 
our vast and intricate industrial and financial 
organism for mere partisan advantage. Mr. Bryan 
was in wrong from the beginning, and came out, 
of course, at the little end of the horn. 
~ What we should like to know is, why does he 
do such things? Can he feed upon nothing but 
deserved defeats? Such butting-in, as he must 
know, seems only to stir up internecine strife and 
to weaken the party to which he owes more than 
any other living man. 

Doesn’t Mr. Bryan want to win? Or is he just 
pig-headed? Or what? 


For ex-President (Permanent): 
TrkoporE RoosEvELT. 


The Third-term Tradition 

Here is an inquiry that the World keeps just 
now in standing type and prints every day on its 
editorial page: 

WHERE DOES HE STAND NOW? 

On the 4th of March next I shall have served three 
and a half years, and this three and a half years 
constitute my first term. The wise custom which 
limits the President to two terms regards the sub- 
stance and not the form, AND UNDER NO CIRCUM- 
STANCES WILL I BE A CANDIDATE FOR OR ACCEPT AN- 
OVHER NOMINATION.—THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Novem- 
ber &, 1904. 





I HAVE NOT CHANGED AND SHALL NOT CHANGE THAT 
BECISION THUS ANNOUNCED.—THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
December 11, 1907. 

The World seems to want an answer. It is no 
trouble to give one. The Colonel has abandoned 
the position which the words above, accepted in 
their ordinary sense, defined to ordinary readers. 
Accepted at their face value, the words quoted 
closed the White House doors for all time behind 
Mr. Roosrvetr when he went out of that mansion 
on the day of Mr. Tart’s inauguration. If he 
lived up to the letter of his declaration he could 
never be a candidate for President again. 
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But he is a candidate now. There is no doubt 
about that at all. Whether he is an active or a 
passive candidate may be discussed; whether he 
practises to avoid nomination or obtain it; whether 
he wants in his heart to be President again or 
does not want to is all debatable; but we take it 
that neither he nor any observant person will deny 
that if the nomination comes to him, backed by a 
sufficient volume of popular vociferation, he will 
accept it. He does not now stand by his declara- 
tion of November 8, 1904, as it reads and was 
generally understood. You may say, if you are 
rude enough, that he has broken his word; or you 
may be more polite and say that he has changed 
his mind; or else you must say that he failed to 
express in that declaration all that was in his mind 
when he made it. If he meant “two. consecutive 
terms,” he did not say so, and has not said so since. 

In spite of “If they don’t take Tarr they’ll get 
me,” we think the Colonel felt bound by his 
declaration not to run in 1908. But now it doesn’t 
bind him. It is waste paper. 

Some persons think he ought to say so. Any- 
thing he might say on the subject would be inter- 
esting, but perhaps not now important. The fact 
is the important thing, and the fact is that if 
enough voters want the Colonel to run, and he 
thinks proper to gratify them, no paper renuncia- 
tion will hold him back. 

In so far as we are concerned, that is an entirely 
satisfactory condition. We would rather have 
the Colonel and every other man in the country 
feel entirely free to run for President whenever 
he seems to be wanted. If the country can’t take 
eare of itself it had better take whatever medicine 
is necessary and shake down to some new basis. 
It ought not, after a hundred years and some odd 
decades of existence, to rely on the forbearance 
of any citizen to save it from despotism. If it 
can’t swim at this age without water-wings, it 
had better take a ducking. The third-term tradi- 
tion is a handy thing, but it is not law, and never 
should be law. It is just a salutary prejudice 
that the Colonel will come up against if he ever 
tuns again, and its motto is nemo me impune la- 
cessit. 

What is it, anyway? Is it a sentiment that no 
President should have more than two terms, or 
merely that he should not have more than two 
terms in succession? As we understand it, it is 
both. It is a prejudice against more than two 
terms for any one, and a still stronger prejudice 
against more than two terms in succession. A 
very wholesome, valuable prejudice we eall it, take 
it either way; and yet events might so befall, a 
crisis might so develop, as to sweep it for a time 
entirely aside. We might be crossing a deep 
stream as the*second term of a useful President 
was nearing its close, and feel that it would be 
perilous to swap horses. Colonel Roosrvett’s 
position about the third term, as we gather it, 
partly from his actions and partly from some words 
of his that are apparently authentic, but in contra- 
diction to those other words of his that the World 
quotes so much, is a sound position. If it is true 
that he is a man of great potential Presidential 
value, he ought to be available any time Election 
Day comes round and the people want him. He 
ought not to be withheld from our needs, either 
by law or by his own declaration. If such a 
declaration as he made in 1904 interfered with our 
using him, he ought to withdraw it. He could do 
so, if he saw fit, without any serious detriment 
to his reputation; but as yet he hasn’t seen fit, and 
probably he won’t. The probability is that, having 
turned over that declaration in his head, he can’t 
see anything in it that he ought to withdraw. For 
his head is a wonderful machine, of the sort that 
you drop an obdurate chunk of wood or metal into 
and it comes out a bag of marbles or a cartridge 
or an oil-ean or something else you didn’t at all 
expect, and that seems only remotely related to 
the raw material. 

The third-term tradition is just right as it is. 
It beat General Grant for nomination in 1880, 
after he had been four years out of office, and it 
will probably beat Colonel Rooseveitt for nomina- 
tion this year, or for election if he should be 
nominated. It ought to beat any candidate for 
a third term unless there is an overwhelming 
popular demand for him. The voters are, and 
should: always be, the judges between such perils 
as attach to third terms and the counter peril of 
failing to have the right man in the right place 
at a critical time. 


The Very Best 

The best reading to be found anywhere now is 
Apert Bicetow Parne’s Life of Mark Twat, 
in Harper’s MaGazine. 


Now Guess 

The enterprising Herald presents the favorite 
expressions of some of our famous orators, gleaned 
for reportorial use by Mr. Grenvitte KEISER, 
director of the Public-speaking Clubs of America. 
Here are those which appear most frequently in 
the utterances of President Tarr: 


“The fact is ”— 

“To my mind ”— 

“T cannot sufficiently do justice ”— 

“T fear ”— 

“ All I can say is ”— 

“T shall not inflict a speech on you ”— 
“Far be it from me ”— 

“Tt behooves me ”— 


Senator La Fottertre also has quite a number 
to answer for: 


“ At this late period of the evening ”— 

“Tt is hardly necessary to say ”— 

“T have already taken up too much time ”— 
“One word more and I have done ”— 

“T will now conclude ”— 

“T really must stop ”— 

“T have done ”— 


And here are the favorite expressions of Sen- 
ator CLape: 


“ As the hour is growing late ”— 
“Tt falls to my lot ”-— 

“T can say no more ”— 

“T can say nothing ”-— 

“T cannot find words ”— 


These are five “ copyrighted” by Representative 
Cannon: 

“Tn the last analysis ”— 

“T am encouraged to go on ”— 

“The vox populi ”— 

“ Be that as it may ”— 

“T shall not detain you ”— 


Here are Senator Hrysurn’s “ bromides”: 


“T rise with diffidence ”— 

“Unaccustomed as I am to public speaking ”— 
* By a happy stroke of fate ”— 

“It becomes my painful duty ”— 


Representative Macon, of Arkansas, says often- 
est, “I point with pride.” 


Senator Bacon likes: 


“T might talk to you for hours ”— 
“ Looking back upon my childhood ”— 


Representative Martin Lirtieton favors: 


“We can imagine the scene ”— 
“T have neither the time nor the ability ”— 


Representative SHEPPARD, of Texas, often uses— 
“Rise phenix-like from the ashes.” 


Senator Batnrey is known for: 


“ But, alas ”— 
“What more can I say?” 

But the list is not complete. Let’s have a 
guessing match. Who is it that invariably declares 
rotundly: 


So long as the bulk of the PopuLAYtion comprises 
the mass of the PEEPUL, we will NOT be ruled by 
the privileged FEW! 


And who says: 
“zy” eee “yy” “7” “7 i Nikced ce tee tae! lat ik 


We who know ask. 


A Versatile Candidate 
HARPER’S WEEKLY is now without a candidate.— 
Sioux City Journal. 


Not on your tintype! Our candidate is the 
Democratic party, Bryan volente. 


We Reiterate 

It is not often that one sees so clear a line of dis- 
tinction between two prominent men drawn with 
precision and discrimination such as we find in Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY of January 27th, relating to President 
Tart and Colonel RoosevELt. We copy a portion of 
that editorial, which we believe to be a fair as well 
as thoroughgoing exposition of the basic differences 
between the two men and their methods, and we agree 
most decidedly that in this silent duel between the 
two aspirants for the Presidency President Tart is 
gaining all the time in the public estimation, and 
Colonel RoosEVELT is just as rapidly and deservedly 
losing, not only his former high standing, but is 
making himself utterly contemptible in the public 
mind.—Salt Lake City Tribune. 


A remark aside, as it were, by Colonel Harvey in 
Harper’s WEEKLY has more force than anything else 
we have read in a long time. “ President Tarr will 
be renominated.” says the Colonel, “and may win un- 
less the six Democratic Governors, the two Democratic 
Senators, and the two Democratic Representatives 
who are now regarded as comprising the available 
candidates transfer their activities from the undoing 
of one another to the performance of their specific 
tasks as public servants.” 


We admit that we are a little old-fashioned. But 


we also suspect that there are still a good many other 
old-fashioned folks in this country, North, West, South, 
and East. We hazard a guess that there are one or 
two million voters with the old-fashioned notion, well 
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embedded in their gray matter, that a public office is 
an assignment to steady work, not a vacation in 
which to hunt for better jobs——Rochester Herald. 


While the assertion of Harprr’s WEEKLY that 
RooseEvELT is making of TArT a popular candidate is 
chiefly evidential of that journal’s hostility to the ex- 
President, it is undeniably true that Tart is profiting 
from the sources of attack upon him, in and out of the 
insurgent ranks. 

Mr. Hitters is probably right in believing Mr. Tarr 
will be nominated. It is exceedingly unlikely, as the 
Republican party is organized, that it will do any- 
thing else. Possession is nine points of the law, par- 
ticularly when it is strengthened by the very general 
estimate, by Mr. Tart’s friends and critics alike, 
“that he has made a pretty good President.” And 
if nominated Mr. Tarr will surely be a factor on Elec- 
tion Day. It is altogether too early to regard any- 
thing else as settled.—Boston Herald. 


In the current issue of his periodical Colonel Har- 
vEY displays a frankness which is only equaled by his 
clearness of judgment in sizing up the situation. “ It 
is a mistake for Democrats to act upon the theory 
that they have a cinch on the Presidency,” he declares. 
“Every day Mr. Tart is growing stronger in the esti- 
mation of both his party and the country.” 

These vigorous words come from an active and able 
opponent of the President. They are a refreshing con- 
tribution to campaign literature and reflect credit 
upon an adversary who fights fairly and in the open. 
With many other of Colonel Harvey’s conclusions Re- 
publicans cannot, of course, agree. The Republican 
party has not proved faithless and it ought not to 
be beaten, nor will it be beaten, in all probability, no 
matter how much harmony may be brought about 
among the now warring Democratic factions. But 
the suggestion of Colonel Harvey, that the Governors, 
Senators, and Congressmen who are absenting them- 
selves from their posts of official duty in the attempt 
to bring about the nomination of this or that candi- 
date in either party ought to attend to the business 
for which they were elected and are paid, is exceed- 
ingly pertinent and timely.—Kansas City Journal. 


So Colonel Harvey tells the Democrats that RoosE- 
VELT is making a strong candidate of Tarr—* who, 
however -weak and vacillating, is at least a Chief 
Magistrate and not a mere yapper for personal glori- 
fication.” In fact, Colonel HARVEY says it is only a 
question of time when RooseveLt, “ appreciating his 
blunder from the viewpoint of his own vindictiveness, 
will flip-flop into line himself.” 

So, concludes Colonel Harvey, Tart will be re- 
nominated, and, what’s more, he may win, unless the 
Democratic possibilities quit trying to undo one an- 
other.. The Republican party ought to be beaten and 
will be if the Democrats get together and work like a 
unit for the common cause. But, says the Colonel: 

“Let us not bury ourselves in the delusion that 
the victory is already won!” 

Anyway, right or wrong, Colonel Harvey, we 
imagine, feels much easier in his mind after getting 
this out of his system.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


HarPeEr’S WEEKLY is right when it says: “ Every 
day Mr. Tart is growing stronger in the estimation 
of both his party and the country,” and, further: 
“ Underneath there goes on a steady upbuilding of Mr. 
Tart in the minds of thoughtful Republicans,” and 


“ |. the thinkers are with Tarr.” Wonder to me 


is that ‘‘ HARPER’S WEEKLY, a Journal of Civilization,” 
does not come out openly and support Tarr if, as 
Colonel Harvey truly says, “the thinkers are with 
Tart.” Of course, he refers to thinking Republicans, 
but are not thinking Democrats like thinking Re- 
publicans?—<A letter to the T'ribune. 


HarpPer’s WEEKLY advises Democrats to stick to 
their posts and let the Republicans do the squabbling. 
It is good advice.—Pittsburg Post. 


And so it goes. There is a good deal of sense 
left in the country yet. But when the Jersey 
Journal says that it is “inferable” that we think 
Mr. Tart “will and perhaps should be _ re- 
elected,” it errs grievously. We don’t believe he 
either will or should be. But he may be. So 
again we say: 

To your posts, gentlemen! 


Fudge 
HEARST WANTS TO BE PRESIDENT HIMSELF—WOULD 
KNIFE CLARK.—Atlanta Journal, 


Piffle! That Mr. Hearst would like to be Presi- 
dent goes without saying. So would we. So would 
anybody. But talk about Hearst “knifing ” CLiark 
is supremely silly. Uncle Hoke ought to have 
more sense than to print such stuff, even though 
WituiamM RanpotpH has just bought a rival paper 
in Atlanta. 


The Parting of the Ways 

Brother Deacon Hemputt, patiently philosoph- 
ical, offered this pertinent query to the readers of 
the Charlotte Observer: 


Why is it that the frock coat, or “the statesman’s 
coat,” as it is called by the learned North Carolinian 
now filling the highest office at the University of Vir- 
ginia, is always fashioned so that when it is buttoned 
up and the person wearing it is walking or marching 
through the streets the tails thereof invariably open 
in a most annoying and unsightly way so as to expose 
the trousers beneath? 


Whereupon Brother Doctor MrrcHett indig- 
nantly claimed for the inventive Sun full credit 
for originating the term “the statesman’s coat.” 
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But there he stopped. Clearly he was stumped 
by the Deacon’s searching question. And yet the 
answer is simple. It is this: In the ordinary 
course of human events, ene is young and slender 
when he marries. He wears a fitting Prince 
Albert in conformity with the custom prescribed 
by advanced civilization. He continues to wear 
it to meeting for perhaps six months. He then 
hangs it in the closet, and it remains there till 
she needs the room for spare skirts. The coat 
then goes to the attic, and is lost to memory till 
Cousin Hattie weds. It is then brought forth to 
adorn the occasion. Meanwhile the girth of the 
original occupant has increased materially. 
What is to be done? Shall a new coat be pur- 
chased in honor of Cousin Hattie? No. She 
would rather have that money put into a triple- 
plated tray. So the hallowed garment is brushed 
and hung on the line to get rid of the camphor 
smell till the time comes to start. Then it is 
donned, and all goes well till he within it forgets 
and buttons it up. What is the inevitable hap- 
pening? Precisely that which offended the deli- 
cate sensibilities of the conventional Deacon, and 
which the learned Doctor Mrrciett was unable to 
elucidate. How strange are the occasional lapses 
into obtuseness of developed perspicacity! 


Waiting to See 

It is the conclusion of the penetrating intel- 
ligence of the New Bedford Standard that Mr. 
RoosEvett is out gunning with the intent to hit 
it if it’s a deer and miss it if it’s a cow. 

Precisely. 

If the Presidency, beginning a year from next 
month, is going to be just an ordinary under- 
taking, any ordinary man whom the people will 
accept can have it. But if it looks like a rip- 
roaring job that invites a hero, save it for Me! 

Now, now, Colonel, is that a sensible position ? 


Charles W. Morse 

Former Congressman LITTLEFIELD, who was counsel 
for Mr. Morse at the time of his trial, became con- 
vinced that Morse never had the slightest idea that 
he had done anything which was in violation of the 
criminal statutes. This characteristic was observed 
by many others who were brought into close relation 
with Mr. Morse. They discovered in it, as_ they 
thought, a strange sort of mental obliquity or blind- 
ness and a curious lack of moral sense. But they 
believed that there was no hypocrisy. Mr. Morse be- 
lieved that he was playing the great game of fortune- 
making exactly as other successful men played it, 
men, too, who had good reputations, and against 
whom the prophecies of the law were never brought. 
From the day of his trial and conviction to the time 
he was sent to the Federal prison he could not under- 
stand why he had been singled out.—*‘ Holland,” in 
the Wall Street Journal. 


The papers say that his release has had a very 
favorable effect on Morsr’s health. That was to 
be expected, though predictions of his complete 
recovery are to be taken with salt. What “ Hol- 
land” says above of Morsr’s inability to realize 
that he had violated the law, accords with the 
impression given by various reports of his state 
of mind during his imprisonment. He is a 
remarkable man, and not less remarkable for his 
mental disabilities than for his mental powers. 
His case was considered with painstaking care 
by the President, and we think the clemency 
that was finally shown him was very generally 
approved. Moreover, it does not seem doubtful 
that he got all the punishment that was good 
for him, and as much as was necessary in the 
interests of society. But how much his capacity 
to distinguish right from wrong has been increased 
by his disciplinary experiences is a good deal of 
a question. 


Put Out of Court 

In the course of examining a witness, JoHN O. BELL, 
lawyer, used the word “ fluke ” in the Supreme Court 
yesterday. He was censured by Justice PLATZEK. 

“ Fluke.” said the justice, “is a word more suit- 
able for the barroom than for the court-room.”—The 
Evening Post. 

Fluke is a good word, in good standing with 
people who know good language when they hear 
it. Justice PLatzeK’s objection to it makes one 
wonder where he got his schooling, and what 
precisionist in English corrupted his ear. Who’s 
Who says he was “ educated privately,” but he has 
been a trustee of the College of the City of New 
York, a post which might sustain a claim to qualify 
as an academic authority. . 


* Poverty in Men” 

The Evening Post discusses “ Poverty in Men,” 
and finds that the country has abundant “ un- 
developed resources in men qualified for public 
life,” but that the conditions of development are 
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still mighty difficult, though better than they used 
to be. It considers that Massachusetts had no 
Republican of sufficient distinction to beat Mr. 
LopcE for Senator, and that New York has no fit 
Presidential candidate to offer to the Democrats. 
But of course if a board of directors selected the 
President of the United States, they could fill the 
office easily and often without going outside of 
New York. There are able men enough here: a 
remarkable supply of them, trained and seasoned 
in the competitions of men and equal to any kind 
of work. 

But one trouble is that it takes an enormous 
advertisement to make a strong Presidential can- 
didate, and another is that the Presidential man 
must nowadays be not only a person of great 
executive capacity, but a skilled exploiter of 
political doctrine. He must apparently be able 
to talk all the time, and talk wise and inspiring 
discourse, and at the same time keep his hands 
and head busy with practical and executive mat- 
ters. These conflicting duties are very exacting. 
The executive man likes to hold his tongue, and 
the expositor likes to be relieved from the details 
of business. It makes the White House job a 
mighty difficult one to man. 


Tarred with the Same Stick 

Frank M. Ryan, president of the International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron- 
Workers, has concluded (so he says in the Bridge- 
men’s Magazine) that J. J. MoNamara’s zeal for 
the cause must have affected his mind. Ryan goes 
on to say: 

Our members should remember that there was no 
clamor or outery from those selfish combinations for 
law enforcement against their own selfish class when 
seventy-eight of our members were cruelly murdered 
at Quebec. 

The men who went down with the Quebec bridge 
were victims of a blunder, of course, but it was not 
a careless blunder. It was made by able engineers, 
doing their best. Their best was not quite good ° 
enough. When Ryan speaks of the men who died 
in consequence as “ cruelly murdered,” the natural 
conclusion is that zeal for the cause has had the 
same effect on his mind that he concludes it has 
had on McNamara’s. 


Please Bury Admiral Jones 
Wyominc, DEL., Feb. 5, 1972. 
Dear Mr. Epirorn—My mother takes HaArpeEr’s 
WEEKLY, and I found in it a poem by Don C. Serrz 
about Joun Pau Jones. I think it is dreadful not to 
bury a man who has done so much for our country. 
Will you please bring it out in your papers and maga- 
zines. And I want you to try to get him buried. 
I am only eight years old, but that is what I think. 
Yours sincerely, 
ELIZABETH JOLLS. 


Dear Etizasetu, It is nice of you to write to us 
and poke us up about Admirai Jones. Until Mr. 
Seitz wrote that poem we had supposed that of 
course the Admiral was buried all right. After 
Yeneral Porter had taken so much pains to find 
him and fetch him home, it was natural to sup- 
pose that he had been buried. It seems he isn’t. 
Let us see now what we can do. 

To the Honorable Houses of Congress: 

GENTLEMEN.—Here’s a young lady who thinks 
that you have neglected much too long—doubtless 
under pressure of other duties—to provide a grave 
for Admiral Jonn Paut. Jones of glorious memory. 
We understand from Mr. Serrz that the Admiral’s 
mortal remnants, gathered in a leaden case, have 
lingered on for six years in a hallway at the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, waiting for you to 
provide for building a chapel suitable to bury 
them in. Now, gentlemen, that is no way to treat 
a hero. We commend E izaBerH’s remonstrance 
to your notice. If you mean to build that chapel, 
won’t you please get at it? If you have concluded 
not to do so, will vou not so certify your dis- 
pleasure that the Admiral may be laid to rest 
somewhere else? 


There, ExizapetH. That is your message, de- 
livered the best we can. And thank you very 
much for sending it in. These unburied heroes 
need a lot of attention. There’s Colonel Roosr- 
VELT, who has done even more for our country than 
Admiral Jones. We had him all decently dug in 
a couple of years ago, and he came disinterred 
again lately, and is around again, full of noise and 
energy, a8 you must have noticed, since you read 
the papers. Did you see that there was a third- 
term resolution introduced in the House? That 
was meant to bury the Colonel. Tut! tut! a foolish 
bill! Let him go loose! He makes things cheer- 
ful. But they ought to bury the Admiral; yes; 
sure! 

Good luck, Exizasetu! 








Suggestions for the School of 
Journalism 


“fT snounp like.” said the musing author, “ to en- 
dow several chairs in the new School of Journalism. 
It would be difficult to name them, because they would 
be negative and remedial rather than positive. I 
should like one lecturer to give several hours a week 
to rooting out our fondness for a facile optimism. 
He might be called the Professor of Purging Pessi- 
nism. That is a good alliterative title. As to rooting 
out the cheap smartness which is the curse of modern 
journalism and the vulgarity that goes hand in hand 
with it, no one professor could cope with that. It 
s a horrible epidemic! Daily morning prayer with 
compulsory attendance of all the faculty and all the 
students could alone hope to prevail against it. There 
should be a regular service and a litany invented to 
be recited at least once a day. ‘Save us from cheap 
and time-worn jokes, from being unduly smart and 
frivolous; from smearing over the whole of life with 
silliness and vulgarity so that there is no corner left 
where dignity and reserve may harbor and sanctity 
find refuge. Save us from all the dreariness and 
degradation of the habitually jocular mind. Preserve 
us from indulging, to the fatigue and depression of 
all our kind, in jokes concerning mothers-in-law, 
merry-widow hats, bachelors’ reflections on the ways 
of women, smart sayings about the fair sex and mere 
man; and, if it be within the limits of possibility, 
grant that each generation of writers may have one 
man with a grain of real wit to give salt and savor 
to the average journalist’s attempts.’ 

“The prayer, of course, might be greatly amplified,” 
said the weary author. “There are so many kinds 
of cheapness and smartness cultivated by the genera- 
tions of young journalists in the past; they have 
so wallowed up to the ears in it that it would take 
a good deal of praying to make much impression on 
the fashion. 

“Our optimism,” he continued, “is a much less 
crying evil. It grows doubtiess out of our disregard 
of ARISTOTLE’S teaching that only by pity and terror 
can the emotions be purged and clarified.. So long, 
however, as the delusion exists that only by ‘a pleas- 
ant love-story with a happy ending’ can the public 
be interested, just so long must we go without that 
purging pessimism which is necessary to give savor 
to literature. Now the other day my English doctor 
gave me a most interesting story of a strike in a big 
boot-and-shoe concern near here. The men were strik- 
ing for fair wages and an eight-hour labor day. They 
were led by a very fine and able young chap named 
Cuartrerts. ‘This fellow was known as a skilled work- 
man and an honorable man. He was married, rather 
above his own station in life, to a little school-teacher 
from a private boarding-school, and their home was 
both the pride and envy of the entire neighborhood. 
Well, to make a long story short, the strike came 
just when the first child was expected and when 
CHARTERIS’S wife could least stand deprivation. He 
pawned his watch and chain and sleeve-buttons, and 
then little by little the wedding presents; but when 
the crisis came and there was not a penny in the 
house, CHARTERIS broke down right before his wife 
and told her he was going to give in; that no holding 
out was worth her life to him, and she, shocked that 
the man she believed in above all others could be 
broken by Destiny, reproached him bitterly, went 
off into convulsions, and died. Her last word to him 
was, ‘You coward! When finally they brought him 
in to see her dead, he sat by the bedside, with his 
head buried in his hand and the other arm thrown 
over the corpse. Toward morning the quiet was 
broken by shouts along the street. The strikers had 
won and they were cheering CHARTERIS. When he 
heard it he got up and laughed and became so violent 
there was nothing for it but a strait-jacket. He 
has lived in a lunatic asylum ever since. That is a 
story Id like to write. It’s a piece right out of 
reality. It has in it the tricksy play of Fate with 
yictory coming in just too late. Then there is a nice 
domestic touch in the young artisan’s adoration of his 
retined little wife; and the tragedy touch in her stern- 
vess and austerity and power of endurance holding 
out for an ideal through such agony. It works right 
up from a simple beginning to one of those awful 
climaxes of suffering that life supplies sometimes. 
But it is no use as the world of magazines runs now. 
Though I write with the pen of angels and have not 
an easy pleasantness, my manuscript would be eternal- 
ly tinkling at my door-bell, dressed in my own hand- 
writing, and using up my return stamps. 

“Yes, if I could hold a chair in the New School of 
Journalism I should desire the chair of Purging Pes- 
simism, lL should instil into my pupils the necessity 
of crying out upon the evils of the day until they 
are remedied instead of hustling them into a corner 
and decorously closing their eyes. Did you ever 
realize how many of your greatest writers, headed of 
course by SHAKESPEARE, were pessimists? What great 
writer eve* wrote a * pleasant love-story with a happy 
ending *? IT can’t name one! If I have a chair in 
the School of Journalism that sentence shall never 
be used again except as a warning. Think what a 
joy it will be when all the 1,001 monthly magazines 
deal with life and art seriously and realistically in- 
stead of with artificial rules and unmeaning con- 
ventions! 





“Then there should also be a course of study di- 
rected toward the cure of Journalese and American- 
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isms, also ‘ Professor Lounsburyisms.’ ‘ Uplift’ of 
all kinds should be taboo, but ‘ spiritual uplift’ should 
have a special penalty attached to it. As for one 
who turned a noun into a verb, he should be ex- 
pelled. No one should be allowed to write that he 
‘glimpsed’ or * voiced’ or ‘sensed’ anything at all. 
He should be compelled to say that he caught a 
glimpse or saw swiftly or for a moment, that he spoke 
or said, and that he felt or touched or became aware. 

“ Students clever enough to avoid hackneyed phrases 
und coin new combinations of words for themselves 
should be crowned with a laurel wreath on prize-day. 

* As for any one who would set down on paper so 
hideously vulgar a phrase as ‘A bit of all right’ 
(how that places a mortal’s social milieu!) im- 
mediate electrocution would be the only punishment 
to fit the crime. 

“Far be it from me to say that language should be 
robbed of the power of growth by taking up into 
literature the idioms and colloquialisms of current 
talk. But additions should be allowed to the elect— 
such men as WILLIAM JAMES and Dr. SANTAYANA 
and those who had become past-masters in the use 
of language and had given evidence of a rare and 
reliable native discretion of taste. 

“TI wonder,” mused the author, doubtfully, “ if the 
School of Journalism will take up my suggestions?” 

LC. W. 





Correspondence 


AVERSE TO ROOSEVELT 
WINFIELD, KANn., January 29, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1r.—Out here upon the sun-kissed, bucolic plains 
of matchless Kansas, where illiteracy is nil and po- 
litical insanity omnipresent, we watch with deep con- 
cern the factional maunderings of the Bashi-Bazouks, 
with Achmet Agha Roosevelt at their head, as they 
swoop down upon the Republican phalanxes with their 
political stink-pots in one hand, and upon the Demo- 
cratic party with knives in the other, unt#l both 
Democrats and Republicans hereaways are wonder- 
ing where they are and whither they are drifting, so 
that your article of the 27th, entitled ‘“Com- 
ment,” and directed “To Your Post,. Gentlemen,” 
is of a character well calculated to challenge the con- 
siderate judgment of every man who loves his coun- 
try and kind, and knows the tendencies that make 
for the undoing of a republican form of government. 

When Theodore Roosevelt was shot into the White 
House, the Republican party of this nation was in 
possession of all departments of government, execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial, and in that of nearly 
all of the States, except those once in rebellion, and 
the people—farmers, laborers, producers, and con- 
sumers—were in the enjoyment of the most wonderful 
prosperity recorded in history, and yet, after seven 
years of his leadership, the Republican party was so 
divided and distracted that it was compelled to submit 
to his dictation in the nomination of William H. Taft 
as his candidate for the Presidency, otherwise to 
suffer defeat in 1908. 

And, as you suggest, is it possible that the Amer- 
ican people would, for a third time, make him— 
toosevelt—President of these United States? This in 
the face of the warnings of Washington! This man 
for a third term! when the people of this nation re- 
fused that honor to the greatest soldier of his age, 
U. S. Grant! Let us hope not. 

A traitor to Blaine and the Republican party in 
1854, his pathway in life is strewn with political 
treachery everywhere. 

tesigning the position of Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, for which he had no qualifications, he became 
a lieutenant-colonel of the Rough Riders—a cavalry 
regiment that never had a horse—he went to Cuba 
with six newspaper correspondents upon his staff to 
herald his achievements. A warrior who has shed 
more ink and less blood than any man since Sancho 
Panza, and if the American people are wise, now that 
they are free from him politically, they will stay 
away from him always. His election to the chief 
magistracy of this nation makes like aspirations of 
any man in the land, no matter how ignoble he may 
be, respectable indeed. 

It is remarkable how accurately the public mind 
weighs his’ utterances, when they all concede, even his 
claqueurs and shouters, that when he says he is not a 
‘candidate for the Presidency for the third term, every- 
body seemingly, and particularly those who claim to 
be for and with him, insist that for that reason he 
is a candidate! In other words, faith in his verbal 
integrity is at such a low ebb that it is claimed, when 
he says he will not be a candidate, that he is, and I 
believe that the public mind gauges him correctly. 
He has been convicted of being a common falsifier and 
prevaricator by every man or woman with whom he 
has ever been friendly and afterwards become es- 
tranged from. 

Is it not a little remarkable that all of those people 
that he puts in the Ananias Club belong there, and 
yet all of them squarely contradict him? While no 
one corroborates him! ; 

It will be a shameful day in the history of this Re- 
public when this hunter from Africa, a patron of 
prize-fighters, an all-round bully, is honored once again 
with the suffrages of a majority of the people of this 
country. 

What you write of and concerning him in the 
article referred to, no editor in this part of the coun- 
try will write. Neither will they publish anything 
that squints thereat, and I congratulate you on being 
one editorial writer in this great’ Republic who has 
the courage to refuse to doff his hat high in air at 
the appearance of this great ruffian. 

I am, sir, W. P. HackNEY. 


We print this letter just as we would print one 
squinting the other way. But we cannot let the asser- 
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tion that Roosevelt was a traitor to Blaine go un- 
contradicted, because it isn’t true. Nor is it a fact 
that Mr. Roosevelt is a “ ruffian.” Gentlemen are not 
ruffians—and Mr. Roosevelt is a gentleman.—Eprror. 


IS THE N. R. A. A CENTRAL BANK? 
St. OLAF COLLEGE, 
NORTHFIELD, MINN., February, i912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,.—In an article on “ Finance” in the January 
20th issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY I find several points 
regarding which I would desire, if possible, a more de- 
tailed statement. The part to which I refer is found 
in paragraphs two and five, regarding the impossi- 
bility of establishing a central bank system in the 
United States. In my work on the central bank ques- 
tion I have found that several prominent writers— 
Frederic Drew Bond, in the November, 1911, issue of the 
Metropolitan Magazine, Fisher in the May, 1911, issue 
of the Forum, Andrew J. Frame, and others—have 
called the National Reserve Association a central bank 
because it has features of such an institution. I there- 
fore take the liberty of asking you the following ques- 
tions: 1. What are the features which are essential to 
a central bank? Is a general banking business with 
the people one of the essential functions? 2. Does not 
the N. R. A. plan, providing for an institution having 
these features, become in form a central bank? _ 3. 
Does not the term central in the phrase “ central bank ” 
mean a bank having predominance in the country over 
credits and deposits? 4. Why cannot the N. R. A. be 
called a central bank, or any kind of bank? 5. Does 
not the N. R. A. have enough banking facilities—dis- 
count, deposit, note issue, gold-supply—to merit the 
name of central bank? 6. Do you consider it safe to 
propose the N. R. A. plan against a central-bank 
plan like the one of George F. Roberts? 

I am, sir, 


’ 


J. E. Morris. 


The term “central bank” is an elastic one and 
capable of a wide variety of definition, but there is no 
central bank in Europe or anywhere else which, in 
function or organization, parallels the proposed Na- 
tional Reserve Association. 

On the principle that a horse is an animal and a 
dog is an animal and that therefore a horse is a dog, 
the proposed Reserve Association is a banking institu- 
tion, and a central bank is a banking institution, and 
therefore the proposed Reserve Association is a central 
bank—but hardly otherwise. 

FRANKLIN ESCHER. 


LOCAL OPTION IN VIRGINIA 
CORNELLSVILLE, Pa., February 2, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—I noticed in your issue of January 20th a per- 
sonal observation on the effectiveness of a no-license 
system. 

For the benefit of those interested, I should like to 
cite a case where I believe that local option has ac- 
complished what its friends expect of it. 

During the past summer I spent several days in the 
city of Winchester, Virginia. This city was voted 
dry a year or two ago. One evening while seated in 
one of its restaurants, two men came in and seated 
themselves near by. It was a very hot evening and 
one of the men remarked that a glass of beer would 
“go good.” 

I supposed that they were residents of the city, and 
to satisfy my curiosity I inquired how local option 
worked with them. The man addressed replied, “ It’s 
no good.” “There is more liquor sold now than under 
the license system,” and also added that it was sold 
under worse conditions. 

I had spent an evening in the city about eight years 
previous and had seen the conditions under the old 
system. I saw a number of “drunks” on the streets 
in a single evening. 

So I continued: “I suppose that both sides are 
satisfied, in part at least. if such is the case. The 
local option folks can claim the city ‘dry,’ while the 
‘wets’ get all they wish to drink.” Apparently I had 
called his “ bluff,” for he replied: ‘‘ Well, say, friend, 
it isn’t so handy as it used to be. It’s not so easy, 
after all.” 

I regret that I did not get more particulars. But 
my observation during three days bore out his state- 
ment. “It isn’t quite so handy ” for quite a number 
of others. I didn’t see a “drunk” on the streets in 
three days. I am, sir, 

J. B. LINEBURG. 


PROGRESSIVE WITH RESERVATIONS 
SoutH ORANGE, N. J., January 31, 1912. 
To the Editor of Hurper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—A Progressive Republican writing to me from 
California says,“ I am opposed to’ Roosevelt ” (he 
writes it Rosenvelt) ‘“ because he is for war and I am 
for peace. He wants to be the bride at every wedding, 
the accoucheur at every birth, and the corpse at 
every funeral.” 

This is so amazing coming from a Progressive and 
so deep in meaning, I do not understand it. Thought 
perhaps. you could enlighten me. Progressives seem 
to me such funny people. They pull so together they 
are always apart. Gee! what would happen if they 
got the reins of government? One hates to think of it. 

T am, sir, 
CONSERVATIVE, 


ONLY SIX DAYS 
New York, N. Y., February 2, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your editorial of a week ago, mentioning 
that a million or so of women would vote for the 
next President, you remarked that T. R. would come 
out for woman suffrage within two weeks! I am 
astonished at your short-sightedness. It is only, as I 
figure it, six days! And here we are! 

I am, sir, PatTRICcE CURTIS. 
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By James Barnes 





This is one of a series of articles rehearsing the salient events of the great conflict of half 
a century ago which Mr. Barnes will contribute from time to time to “ Harper’s Weekly” 


ZAR VERY effort had been made during 
wes? the late summer and fall of 61 to 
set afloat on the waters of the Ohio 


te, and the Mississippi a flotilla of gun- 
a 






iboats. At Cairo, Illinois, in the 
month of January, General U. S. 
Grant had gathered an army of 
some seventeen thousand men and a 
little fleet of seven gunboats under 
the command of Flag-otficer A. H. Foote, comprising 
the Essex, Corondelet, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Conestoga, 
with two little wooden vessels, the Tyler and the Lex- 
ington. These were ordered to co-operate with Grant’s 
forces in the taking of Fort Henry, on the banks of 
the Tennessee, some forty miles from its junction with 
the Ohio. This position mounted seventeen heavy guns 
and was considered impregnable by the Confederates. 

On the second of February Grant’s army moved, 
and, crossing the Ohio on transports, marched south 
with the intention of attacking Fort Henry from the 
rear. Delayed by bad roads and the inclement 
weather, as well as the unaccustomed work of moving 
so large a force of men, the army was unavoidably de- 
layed, and on the 6th Foote and his little fleet, after 
some difficulties in passing obstructions, found them- 
selves opposite the batteries. Foote did not wait for 
the arrival of the troops, but, forming his vessels in 
two lines, with the Cincinnati, Corondelet, and Essex 
in advance, he steamed within range and commenced 
the action. During the first hour the gunboats suf- 
fered but little damage, while their heavy shot tore 
into the ramparts of the fort, creating great havoe. 
After some sixty-five minutes of firing the Essex was 
struck by a twenty-four pound shot that exploded her 
boiler and killed both her pilots; useless and disabled 
she drifted down the channel. The explosion of two 
heavy guns in the Confederate works, and the galling 
fire pouring in upon them, at last convinced General 
Lloyd Tilghman, the commander of Fort Henry, that 
further resistance would be useless, and, ordering the 
main body of his men to make their escape across the 
land to Fort Donelson, he raised the white flag and 
surrendered. 

The news of the fall of Fort Henry being brought 
to Grant, the latter concentrated his attention on the 
capture of Donelson, a much stronger and more im- 
portant position, occupied by some eighteen thousand 
troops under the command of Generals Floyd, Pillow, 
and Buckner; it lay some twelve miles to the south- 
east and was strongly defended by earthworks and 
well-planned rifle pits. Foote’s vessels were ordered 
to proceed down the Tennessee to the Ohio and up 
the Cumberland and make a juncture with the army, 


bringing at the same time the transports with some 
eleven thousand reinforcements under General Lew 
Wallace. On the twelfth, Grant’s army reached the 
rear of the Confederate position. The thirteenth of 
the month was occupied with continuous skirmishing 
and the bombardment of the works at long range. 
There was a brave attempt made by the Third Brigade 
of McClernand’s division, under the command of Col- 
onel Morrison of Illinois, to take a well-fortified posi- 
tion known as Maney’s battery, and although the 
troops engaged had never been in action before they re- 
sponded to the call with conspicuous bravery, advan- 
cing over the open ground, where they were met by a 
tremendous fire that swept them down by scores. For 
fifteen minutes the attacking force halted directly be- 
neath the Confederate guns and returned volley for 
volley. But flesh and blood could not stand such 
carnage and they retreated, to rally again, incited by 
the brave Morrison, who rode at their head with his 
cap on the point of his sword. They returned to the 
attack, only to he beaten back, once more. Again 
through the smouldering leaves and underbrush, which 
had been set on fire by the shells, they made a third 
attempt; but it was useless and they fell back out of 
range. 

Late in the evening the six gunboats under Flag- 
officer Foote arrived, and in the afternoon of the 
fourteenth four ironclads steamed up within four 
hundred yards of the batteries on the river bank. 
Elated with their success at Fort Henry, they crept in 
even ‘closer, and opened fire; but the Confederate gun- 
ners had learned something from their first action of 
the previous week and their marksmanship was _ bet- 
ter; shot after shot struck the fair targets presented 
by the gunboats’ sides. The two leading vessels were 
struck no less than a hundred times; Foote was 
severely wounded in the leg, and the pilothouse of the 
flag-ship was entirely torn away by a solid shot. An- 
other gunboat was rendered unmanageable and floated 
down the stream; two others followed, while cheer 
upon cheer rose from the Confederate works. The 
attack by land had been repulsed and now the vaunted 
gunboats had been forced to turn about! The de- 
fenders of the fort knew nothing, however, of the ar- 
rival of the reinforcements that had swelled Grant’s 
army to some twenty-seven thousand men. 

The Confederates, buoyed up by hope of a success, had 
planned an advance in force upon their besiegers, and 
early in the morning of the fifteenth General Pillow, 
with ten thousand men, who were soon strengthened 
by three thousand under General Buckner, fell upon 
McClernand’s line. A bitter conflict followed; running 
short of ammunition and assailed vigorously McCler- 


nand’s men fell back. Had the Confederates known it 
at that moment, the road to Nashville was open and 
the whole garrison might have made its escape; but 
Pillow hesitated, thinking he had defeated the whole 
of Grant’s army, and in the nick of time the Federal 
commander-in-chief, coming up, saw that the tables 
must be turned. Without hesitation he ordered an ad- 
vance of all his available troops against the Con- 
federate left. Under the command of General C. F. 
Smith, a veteran of the regular army, the regiments 
swept on, and, reinforced by the men of Lew Wallace’s 
division, carried the fortified slopes and_ ritle pits. 
Now for the first time the Confederate generals saw 
they were outnumbered. The way of escape had been 
completely sealed. Retiring to their inner works, they 
perceived to their dismay that from the position whieh 
Smith had taken the heavy batteries that were being 
brought up completely controlled the inside of the 
fort. 

General Floyd, who had been a member of President 
Buchanan’s cabinet, was under a Federai indictment, 
and determined that at all hazards he must make his 
escape. Passing the eommand to Pillow, he managed 
to cross the river with most of his Virginia troops, 
and soon after General Pillow followed suit in the 
darkness, again passing on the command to General 
Buckner. Colonel Forrest, the cavalry leader, with a 
few hundred mounted men, managed to ride away up 
the river-bank before daylight. 

Just after dawn Buckner made a desperate sally 
in an effort to break the cordon surrounding him, but, 
being repulsed, and perceiving the uselessness of 
further resistance, he sent a note under a flag of truce, 
asking what terms would be granted him, and by his 
reply the Federal leader won his nickname of “ Un- 
conditional Surrender” Grant. Buckner was forced 
to accept the ultimatum and surrendered Fort Donel- 
son, with all its stores and ammunition and fourteen 
thousand men. 

During the eighty-four hours of fighting the 
Federals had lost over twenty-eight hundred killed 
and wounded, while the Confederates had suffered to 
the extent of some two thousand. 

The strategical importance of Fort Donelson, thus 
acquired, and the moral effect of the victory, elated 
the spirits of the Federals. The North had renewed 
hopes of ultimate victory; the Federal control of Ken- 
tucky and western Tennessee was assured; the South 
had lost a magnificent army at the very time when she 
most needed men; but, most important of all, a great 
leader had dawned upon the military horizon. Soon 
the name of General Grant was on the lips of every- 
one. 

















The hand-to-hand ‘fight among the guns of Schwartz’s battery at Fort Donelson 


From a wood-cut in the issue of ‘Harper's Weekly’ for March 8, 1862 
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THE PRESIDENT MUST DECIDE TO FIGHT FOR THE NOMINATION OR GO DOWN TO DEFEAT 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


%. TAFT stands at the parting of 
See” the ways. He can no longer hesitate 
as to which road he will traverse. 
One leads inevitably to defeat, the 
G35 other perhaps to victory. If he 
desires to be the candidate of his 
‘Y party—and about his desire there 
>can be no doubt—he must from 
this time go forward resolutely, 
turning neither to left nor right, casting no look back- 
ward; remembering that he is the captain of his hosts 
and that the bravery of an army counts for nothing 
unless it can be inspired with confidence of success and 
belief in the wisdom of its leader. Almost Mr. Taft 
has lost his opportunity, but there is still time for 
him to retrieve mistakes if he shall act with firmness 
and the audacity that commands fortune. But there 
is no time to be lost. He must act, and act with de- 
cision and determination. 

Heretofore Mr. Taft has essayed the difficult task 
not only of trying to ride two horses pulling in oppo- 
site directions, but also of attempting to coax a third 
horse, kicking at both, to join the team in the hope 
that its influence would be pacifying; and, instead of 
using the whip smartly to make his refractory steeds 
realize that he was their master, no matter how much 
they hung back in the traces or jibbed or bucked he 
has sought to win them with soft words and kindly 
looks. Any horse-trainer would tell Mr. Taft that 
while kind words are often effective, no horse with an 
ugly disposition can be tamed unless he feels the 
bridle firmly and knows the rider is not so tender- 
hearted as not to use the spur when gentler means of 
persuasion fail. Mr. Taft, in a word, has attempted 
the impossible. He thought he could combine elements 
so antagonistic as conservatives and radicals and have 
the support of Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Taft has all the defects of his qualities. He is 
honest, he is mindful of his obligations, he is a lover 
of peace, he believes duty well done will earn its re- 
ward: but unfortunately these very qualities have 
made it easier for his enemies to undermine him. Any 
other man than Mr. Taft would have seen that as the 
insurgents were not his friends, and never intended 
to be, and never would be, no matter what he did or 
how many progressive policies he enforced, time spent 
in trying to be on good terms with them was time 
lost; but not so Mr. Taft. His sincerity and the 
honesty of his intentions, he believed, must convince 
and convert them; from beginning as active opponents 
they would hold their judgment in suspension and 
finally give him as active support as formerly they 
had been vigorous in their hostility. Mr. Taft tried 
the experiment, animated by a high purpose, and found 
it a dismal failure. 

Any other man than; Mr. Taft would long ago have 
realized—as so many others close to Mr. Taft did— 
that Mr. Roosevelt had ceased to be his friend and 
was seeking to plunge a knife under his fifth rib. Mr. 
Taft remained unconvineed—he wanted not to be con- 
yineed—for as he would betray no friend he could 
not conceive it possible that a friend should betray 
him. A man of a coarser type would have forced the 
issue and either made Mr. Roosevelt come out in the 
open instead of skulking behind cover or forced him 
to declare himself not a candidate. Instead of which 
Mr. Taft has dallied while Mr. Roosevelt has done. 
Mr. Taft was like the commander of a besieged fortress 
who makes speeches to his army on the virtue of 
patriotism, while his adversary, dishonorably disre- 
garding the terms of a truce, throws up entrench- 
ments and recruits his forces. 

It has been impressed upon Mr. Taft that he must 
either fight. as his enemies are doing. or else must 
reconcile himself to defeat. There is no middle 
course. Mr. Taft faces one of the stiffest fights that 
ever confronted a nominee for the Presidency, and, 
although he is a lover of peace and approves arbitra- 
tion. he is not required to carry his principles so far 
as to lower his arms when blows are aimed at him. 
Mr. Taft found it not inconsistent to preach peace and 
yet urge the fortification of tie Panama Canal, and 
surely no one will aceuse him of seeking a quarrel 
because he disarms an enemy who without provocation 
las drawn the sword. By all the rules of the political 
game Mr. Taft is fairly entitled to renomination; the 
peculiar relations that existed between the President 
and Mr. Roosevelt should have made the latter the 
very last man to interpose any opposition to Mr. 
Taft’s renomination. When Mr. Roosevelt gives secret 
aid and encouragement to Mr. Taft’s enemies there is 
nothing left for Mr. Taft, if he would retain the re- 
spect of his friends, but to battle for his rights. 

The American people admire a fighter. They do not 
like a man who goes out of his way to create a dis- 
turbance. They have a contempt for the arrogant, 
pugnacious individual who tramples on the weak or 
disregards the rights of others, but they respect the 
man who tries to avoid a fight but will protect him- 
self when that is the only alternative. Mr. Taft, 
against his own inclination, has been forced into a 
position where he must either fight or run. He will 
not turn his back and seek safety in flight. Fight 
is the only thing left to him. The man who goes 
into a fight must fight with the expectation to win 
and not with apologies for the blows he delivers. The 
harder and quicker they fall upon his adversary the 
sooner the engagement will be over. Heretofore Mr. 
Taft has fought as if he felt ashamed of being driven 
into the ring. 






By A. Maurice Low 


Great respect attaches to the Presidency, and a 
President who is a candidate for re-election when 
there is a serious faction in his party opposed to his 
renomination is often placed at a disadvantage. A 
President is hampered by not being permitted to do 
things that a man out of office may with propriety 
do, and he must remember that, although a candidate, 
he is, what is of even higher consequence, the Presi- 
dent. In his desire to succeed himself he must not 
lower the dignity of the Presidency, nor may he use 
the great power which his office gives him to degrade 
public morality or set a bad example by using the 
Presidency as an auction-block and selling his favors, 
present and to come, to the highest bidder. There is 
a fine dividing-line between what the President who 
is a candidate may and may not do, but it is drawn 

‘on no chart. Every man must be the judge of his 
own conduct, and while there is no written code the 
public, with its intuitive sense of what is proper, 
quickly recognizes a breach of the conventions and is 
unsparing in its condemnation. His respect for the 
office he holds has made Mr. Taft lean backward. He 
has thought it improper and unworthy to help his 
own cause; he has thought that the proper attitude 
of a President who is a candidate for re-election is 
not to ask the support of his well-wishers, but to ac- 
cept it if they voluntarily tender it; to put himself 
in the normal position of a candidate would be almost 
like trailing the judicial robe in the mire. 

Now this is over-refinement and it is not at all 
necessary that Mr. Taft should injure his chances 
because of an exaggerated idea of the restrictions im- 
posed upon him. No real friend would want to see 
him do anything to invite criticism or to cheapen the 
Presidency, but there is a happy medium and he may 
safely trust to his fine sense of propriety to find it. 
At one time his indifference, or rather what seemed 
like his indifference, was so great that many persons 
sincerely devoted to him believed that he cared little 
about a renomination and was prepared to announce 
himself not a candidate. Naturally enough, this dis- 
heartened his followers, who said that if the President 
cared nothing about a second term it was useless for 
them to try to bring it about. Had the President al- 
lowed this impression to prevail for a few weeks longer 
he would have done himself great harm; fortunately 
he was wise enough to see that a positive declaration 
was required, and he made the announcement that the 
only thing that could remove him from the contest 
was death. Those few words put heart into his sup- 
porters and did more than perhaps anything else to 
give them courage and faith in their leader. 

This incident ought to convince Mr. Taft that he 
owes it to himself, no less than to the men who are 
loyally standing by him, that he needs to make an 
aggressive campaign that shall arouse the fighting en- 
thusiasm of his adherents to the highest pitch. It 
was Napoleon’s dictum that in war men are nothing, 
but @ man is everything, and with equal truth the 
same thing may be said about politics. Whenever we 
go into a political campaign in this country we talk 
about the “issues” and come to think about them 
as more important than the man behind the issues, 
which is very much as if a commander-in-chief placed 
all his reliance on bullets and paid no attention to 
strategy. Now bullets, of course, are important, but 
there is something even more important and that is 
the personal equation. A good marksman with an 
inferior weapon is a more formidable foe than a man 
who does not know how to shoot even if he has the 
best rifle made; and a great strategist will be more 
apt to win a battle with untrained and badly equipped 
troops than the incompetent man in command of vet- 
erans with the most improved arms. 

The “issues” of a campaign, of course, make and 
lose votes, but what the public thinks more about than 
issues, Which are capable of more than one construction, 
is the greatest issue of all—the one man on whom 
everything centers. A Presidential campaign, after 
all, is largely a matter of personality, for a President 
may be so much greater than his party that he can 
save a party that would otherwise be repudiated; or 
conversely he may be so much weaker than his party 
that even his party’s strength is not great enough to 
compensate for his weakness. It is a common belief 
that a party wins on its record, yet the truth un- 
doubtedly is that nine times out of ten the people 
have voted not so much for the party as the Presi- 
dential candidate; and while they have only dimly 
understood the “ issues,” they have formed their own 
conception of the candidate whose character they re- 
spect or whose courage they admire or whose prin- 
ciples they approve. In a word, they weigh one man 
against the other and they support that man who 
measures up more nearly to their own rough-and-ready 
idea of statesmanship or the qualifications that a 
President ought to possess. 

It is the complaint of Mr. Taft’s friends that he is 
either ignorant of the psychology of his own country- 
men or else does not appreciate the importance of that 
appeal to imagination which has made more than one 
inferior man exercise an influence far greater than 
his intellect or his character would warrant. They 
would like to have the President make no more 
speeches on the arbitration treaties and kindred sub- 
jects that the average person cares little about and 
arouse no passion and even less discussion, but have 
him pitch in boldly on subjects that will stir the 
enthusiasm of his followers and compel discussion by 
his opponents, for the more the latter attack the 
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President the more it will unify his supporters. There 
is nothing so effective in converting the lukewarm man 
into a rabid partisan as to compel him to defend him- 
self against the attacks of his political or party op- 
ponents. The more Mr. Taft can contribute to this 
end the more he strengthens himself and his hold on 
the party. By this time Mr. Taft ought to have 
convinced himself that this advice is perfectly sound, 
for whenever he has taken a positive stand and adopted 
an aggressive tone he has met instant response. When 
he announced himself a candidate only to be displaced 
by death, approval was wide-spread; his latest speeches 
in Ohio, where he talked politics without regard for 
or consideration of his opponents, created very much 
more enthusiasm among his friends than any of his 
previous speeches. 

It has been pointed out to Mr. Taft that, distaste- 
ful although it may be to him to have to engage in 
a contest for supremacy with Mr. Roosevelt, he must 
either do that or run the very serious risk of defeat. 
We are always inclined to exaggerate the wisdom of 
politicians as if they possessed a superior fund of 
knowledge out of reach of the ordinary individual, but 
it does not require unusual shrewdness to know that 
it is easier to defeat an adversary than it is to crush 
a nebulous movement that has neither head to be 
punched nor body to be kicked. So long as Mr. Roose- 
velt is the patron saint of the Progressive party, but 
not its candidate, so long as he directs its campaign— 
which is conducted solely to defeat Mr. Taft’s re- 
nomination—-but can escape responsibility for what is 
done, so long as he can disclaim seeking the nomina- 
tion while he is using every effort to secure it, the 
difficulties of conducting Mr. Taft’s campaign are in- 
creased and everything that operates to the disad- 
vantage of Mr. Taft can be turned to the benefit of 
Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Taft’s political advisers have 
urged upon him that the way would be made easier 
if he recognized Mr. Roosevelt as his only rival and 
dealt with him accordingly, so as to strip him of the 
protection he now has in not being a candidate, al- 
though he has at his command a well-organized ma- 
chine to promote his candidacy. 

Only Mr. Taft can force Mr. Roosevelt’s hand. Mr. 
Roosevelt can disregard anything that is said or done 
by any one else, but he could not ignore the President 
of the United States. A few words from Mr. ‘Taft 
on his own candidacy and that of his rival and the 
issue would be joined. As the man on horseback, the 
patriot to save the nation because the nation demands 
him and there is no one else big enough for the job, 
Mr. Roosevelt looms an imposing figure to some ex- 
cited imaginations; but as a candidate openly hunting 
delegates, resorting to the same devices that any other 
man does whose ambition is the White House, Mr. 
Roosevelt is merely the politician engaged in the 
scramble of politics for his own personal ends. 

These suggestions Mr. Taft has seen fit to dis- 
regard, although some of his friends are hoping that 
he may come to see their wisdom before it is too late. 
Mr. Taft is not a politician in the ordinary sense of 
the term, yet he will not turn his political affairs over 
to men who have had experience in the management 
of campaigns and follow the advice they give. Very 
often a candidate for a political office has the choice 
of two policies, either of which he can champion with- 
out stultification and both of which are apparently so 
evenly balanced that he may well hesitate as to which 
is most to his advantage. 

Mr. Taft is confronted with no such embarrassment. 
His path lies straight before him. He may appeal to 
conservatism, to sanity, to the people who are tired 
of agitation that accomplishes nothing; or he can 
ask the support of the radicals, the flighty, and the 
lovers of disorder and noise. Leaving aside for the 
time his personal preferences and his convictions of 
what is right or wrong, there can be no doubt as to 
the element to which he must appeal for support. 
The radicals will have him at no price; no matter 
what terms he was disposed to make, even if he were 
willing to make terms (which he is not), he could 
not hope for radical support. On the other hand, the 
appeal to that conservatism which is not hopelessly 
wedded to the-traditions of the past, even although 
it refuses to run wild over every new and untried 
notion, will sustain him as against a candidate who 
would wreck for the mere pleasure of destroying and 
overturn for the vanity of creating a sensation. 

By a frank appeal Mr. Taft loses nothing and has 
much to gain. The persons who tell him that he 
must do nothing to anger the radicals forget that if 
the radicals in the Republican party are in a majority 
Mr. Taft has nothing to fear from their anger, for he 
has already incurred it and nothing he can do will 
placate them; while if they are in a minority he has 
still less to fear, for the anger of a minority spends 
itself in fury and is as harmless as a child in its rage 
beating its hands on a stone wall. 

Mr. Taft can win his renomination if he makes no 
compromise with his enemies, who are unscrupulous 
in their methods of warfare; if he fights aggressively 
and does not hesitate to hit because his blows may 
hurt. He is going forward to destruction if he thinks 
it worth while to try to make friends of his enemies 
at the risk of making enemies of his friends. He can- 
not have the support of both conservatives and radicals. 
Two roads stretch before him. He cannot march on 
both. He stands at the parting of the ways and it is 
for him to determine which road he must take to lead 
him to his goal. 
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The champion corn-raisers of the State of Iowa, who have been sent 
to Washington by their Congressional delegation to visit the President 


Miss Lois Edmonds, aged twelve, Iowa’s champion 
bread-maker, who will bake a loaf for Mr. Taft 
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How the New York Fire Department carries on its cam- 
paign against the man who throws away the lighted match 
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The new $1,000,000 sailors’ hotel at Coenties 
Slip, New York, now nearing completion 




















Cody, the official aeronaut of the British army, 
who carried four passengers at Aldershot recently 


The “unlucky” Hope diamond, bought by Mrs. McLean for $260,000. 
It weighs 44 3-8 carats and has been owned by many ill-fated rulers 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF OLD ISSUES HAS BEEN ACCOMPANIED BY THE APPEARANCE OF NEW ONES 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


SOR H E first year of the second cecade 
ee of this century was one of in- 
YW ternational turmoil and explosions. 
oes it saw the upsetting of the Diaz 
‘2 régime in Mexico; it saw the thou- 
K\ sand influences that are transform- 
ing China acquire a sudden and vio- 
lent impetus; it saw Great Britain 
and Germany brought to the very 
verge of war over Morocco; it saw Italy swoop upon 
Tripoli; it saw another and disastrous stage in the 
process of Persian disintegration; it saw England con- 
vulsed by labor troubles that here and there almost 
reached the proportions of civil war; and it saw one 
European country after. another bursting forth into 
angry flames of popular resentment over what is, I 
take it, the fundamental economic problem of our times 
—the growing stress to which the inereased cost of 
living is everywhere subjecting the wage-earners of the 
world. 

Some of the issues thus stirred into ominous 
activity have already been resolved and some of the 
contentions assuaged. But many still remain to be 
dealt with; nobody ean be sure that new and unex- 
pected additions may not be made to them; and the 
whole world, but Europe perhaps especially, enters 
upon the New Year with its swollen legacy of dif- 
ficulties in a spirit of anything but hopefulness and 
confidence. How could it be otherwise? Every year 
that dawns finds the gray masses of mankind a little 
more intelligent. more anxious for self-realization, more 
insistent that the material comforts and the leisure 
hitherto enjoyed by an insignificant fraction of hu- 
manity should no longer be withheld from them, and 
‘more powerful to enforce attention to, if not compliance 
with, their demands. Wherever you find a_ settled 
community and a stable government, you find also this 
insoluble problem of a more equitable distribution of 
wealth. Men no longer argue over forms of govern- 
ment and the more or less of “ democracy ”; you could 
hardly, in any European city, induce a hundred people 
to discuss the relative merits of republicanism and 
monarchy. Each country has pretty well settled that 
question in its own way, only to find that it has set- 
tled nothing. The political devices and arrangements 
that engrossed our fathers have scarcely any interest 
for us of to-day. Even Americans, who used to have 
a quite comical faith in the magic properties of their 
* institutions,” are now beginning to perceive that they 
are an experiment merely and no safeguard at all 
against the inrush of those economie problems which 
“the sages of 1789” failed so completely and so in- 
evitably to foresee. The whole point of view has 
shifted, and the world has outgrown the stupendous 
fallacy that the ballet and the millennium are one 
and the same. 

I do not mean, of course, that all purely political 
agitation has ceased. 
such as Prussia and her still vaster neighbor to the 
east, where the people are still far from being the 
government, a severe internal struggle will have to be 
fought out before democracy comes into its own; and 
all over the world one sees a good deal of tinkering 
with constitutions and readjustment of the govern- 
mental framework. But hardly anywhere is political 
reform and enfranchisement now being pursued, as a 
few generations ago it was exclusively pursued, as 
an end in itself. Nowadays it is regarded as a means 
to an end—and that end the amelioration of the 
lot of the poor. There is the crucial, the universal 
issue, to which all other problems are subordinate and 
from which they mostly preceed. High tariffs and low 
tariffs, public ownership. trade-unions, schemes of co- 
partnership, the taxation of the well-to-do, social legis- 
lation of the kind that England for the past six years 
has indulged in on an unprecedented scale, agitations 
against the trusts, Socialism—all these are so many 
offshoots of the central problem of how to make the 
lives of the ninety-and-nine free and spacious and com- 
fortable. But with every effort to grapple with some 
fraction of this overwhelming problem, or series of 
problems, discontent grows more pronounced and more 
bitter, and the masses more conscious of their dis- 
ubilities and less aequieseent in their fate. That is 
particularly so in Europe, where existence is conducted 
on a narrowness of margin unknown in America and 
where any disturbance of economic conditions, such 
as the rise in the cost of the necessaries of life during 
the past few years, makes the pressure unendurable 
and releases the pent-up unrest in floods of popular 
disorder. The disorder, being unorganized, unarmed, 
and sporadic, is easily suppressed, and statesmanship 
takes up once more its Sisyphean task. 

That is one aspect of the uneasiness and appre- 
hensions that run through all Europe. It is closely 
connected with another aspect. The six leading Powers 
of Europe are between them spending some $1,500,- 
000,000 a year on naval and military armaments. 
And not only is there no prospect of this sum diminish- 
ing, but there is every prospect of its being increased. 
One might speculate forever on the significance and 
consequence of this amazing phenomenon. All the 
pacificists and most social reformers make it one of 
the main objects of their attack. In any statement 
of the economic case against war this prodigious 
burden of unproductive expenditure holds a foremost 
place. And it is a burden that falls, as in the last 
resort all taxation falls, upon the poorer classes, How 
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By Sydney Brooks 


iong will they endure it? Will there ever come a 
time when the workers, self-conscious and internation- 
ally organized, will say to their rulers, “ Enough of 
this foolery”? There are some publicists who, com- 
paring the sums spent on armaments with the total 
wealth that these armaments are intended to safe- 
guard, declare that it amounts, after all, to a very 
trifling insurance premium. But I question whether 
that is the view taken by the men who act in a special 
sense as the spokesmen of Labor. They see the direct 
withdrawal of these millions from the service of hu- 
manity; they are convinced they could be much better 
spent in improving social conditions; and in every 
country where they have power—and there are few 
countries in which they have none—they are zealous 
opponents of the naval and military estimates. And 
in their crusade against war and its preliminary ex- 
actions and acccmpaniments they are aided by many 
other factors—by the increasing intercourse between 
nations, by the growing sense of solidarity, by the 
finer sensitiveness to the more obvious forms of suffer- 
ing, and by the incursion into the field of polities 
of vast half-eduecated masses greedy of the comforts 
of life and frankly materialistic in their aims and 
views. 

Yet it cannot be said that these factors have 
as yet produced any definite results. They influence 
all governments more or less. but they have not yet 
succeeded in converting one; and their effect on opinion 
at large is at present inappreciable. The mass of 
mankind at this moment, no doubt, vaguely believe 
in the coming of a time when war shall have ceased 
and when the common sense and the conscience of 
humanity will look back on it much as we look back 
on slavery. But they have not yet made up: their 
minds to regard war as by any means the worst of 
calamities, or peace as necessarily the highest of bless- 
ings, or armaments as the most unendurable of na- 
tional burdens. On these and kindred topies, chiefly 
because of the facility with which they lend them- 
selves to “ popular” discussion, a great deal of un- 
thinking and wholly unhistorical nonsense is talked 
and written. The function of war in shaping national 
evolution and character has yet to be determined; 
peace by itself and unrelated to justice seems to most 
people a conception more debilitating than inspiring; 
and among the disadvantages of an effective national 
existence in the modern world there are many that are 
both morally and economically far more harmful and 
cppressive than those of defense. Some of the ad- 
voeates of peace seem to think that the case against 
war is complete when they have detailed the horrors 
of a battle-field and added up the moneys lavished on 
armaments that are obsolete almost as soon as they 
are finished. You might as well condemn painting by 
holding up an artist’s palette to the unjudging public 
gaze. There are a dozen features in our social and 
industrial system that not only cost more in lives, but 
infinitely more in misery and degradation, than war 
and that are wholly destitute of those fortifying and 
clarifying qualities which, so long as friction and trial 
brace character, will always redeem the visible brutali- 
ties of armed conflict. A world without strife might 
be a world not only without strength, but predestined 
to anemia and decay; and a reign of universal peace 
might prove, in fact, to be a reign of universal despot- 
ism. War has gone on continuously from the gray 
beginning of things, and may, for all we know, be an 
essential part of the basic law of all life. It will 
cease for the great majority of mankind only when 
there has been a radica) revolution in the instincts of 
humanity, or when some Power bestrides the earth 
like an incredibly vaster Roman Empire. 

While, therefore, the peoples of Europe declaim 
against war and groan beneath the accumulating bur- 
den of armaments that are needed both to wage it and 
to avert it, no nation even dreams of disbanding its 
naval and military forces, no statesman sees any real 
chance of limiting them by mutual agreement, no 
publicist who does not blind himself to the facts can 
hold out any valid hope of escape from the vicious 
circle. By common consent the nations of Europe seem 
resolved to bleed themselves white rather than back 
out of the game, believing, and no doubt rightly, that 
the first one to throw up the sponge will blot itself 
from the roll of great Powers and expose its territory 
and national life to the predatory ambitions of 
wealthier and more steadfast neighbors. Armaments, 
moreover, breed armaments; no Power really believes 
that other Powers are arming merely for defense; each 
suspects itself to be particularly menaced; and the 
spectacle of these gigantic preparations, while un- 
questionably it acts as a deterrent, does much also to 
foster apprehensions and ill-will and mutual recrimina- 
tions until an atmosphere is propagated of such heated 
antagonisms and detonating fears that even war seems 
preferable as a relief to the excruciating tension. And 
at the present time Europe has some special reasons for 
disquietude. The last few years have witnessed more 
than one gross infringement of international law and 
of that code of morality, defective as it is, which is 
still supposed to regulate the relations of governments. 
The Italian raid on Tripoli following on Austria’s 
seizure of Bosnia and Herzegovina is all the proof that 
is needed that in the Furope of to-day force rules 
as undisguisedly as in the Europe of Charlemagne. 
The conscience of nations has been blunted by the 
idolatry of mere strength; “ the public law of Europe” 
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is a phrase that has lost its old and vital significance ; 
and the new doctrine of “ compensation” which Ger- 
many has exploited so adroitly in Morocco is little 
but “the good old rule, the simple plan” under a 
high-sounding name; international politics has drifted 
from its moorings, such as they were, in law and 
morality, and now resemble nothing so much as a series 
of floating mines. 

In one quarter, however, the sky has somewhat 
cleared, and Europe enters upon 1912 with the con- 
viction that the Morocco question is at last and finally 
settled. If that proves, as substantially I believe it 
will, to be the case, one great source of international 
unrest will have been dammed at the fountain-head. 
Ever since Great Britain and France, nearly eight 
years ago, took it upon themselves to dispose of the 
future of Morocco without consulting Germany, and as 
though Germany had no interests at stake, Europe has 
known nothing but a succession of crises. In 1905, 
again in 1906, and for a tiird time last summer war 
almost broke out between England and France on the 
one side and Germany on the other; and each time it 
was Morocco that furnished the occasion. But in the 
new Franco-German agreement there is, I really be- 
lieve, a good promise of permanence. France has now 
virtually received Germany’s official permission to 
deal with the Shereefian Empire as she pleases, and 
Germany has received in return territorial compensa- 
tion in the region of the Congo. What use France will 
make of her new-won liberty, what arrangement she 
will come to with Spain, whose claims cannot be dis- 
regarded, and whether she will prove able to penetrate 
into the hornets’ nest of Morocco without getting badly 
stung, are all interesting questions. But they are 
questions of secondary moment to Europe as a whole. 
The great thing is that Morocco has ceased for the 
time being to be a bone of contention between England 
and Germany, and Germany and France, and that both 
Franeo-German and Anglo-German relations may ac- 
cordingly from now onward be expected to improve. 
I admit that the prospect of any such improvement 
does not at this moment, so far as England and Ger- 
many are concerned, appear very bright. The net 
result of the crisis of last summer and of the speeches 
since delivered by the German Chancellor in the 
Reichstag and by tle Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
in the House of Commons is to leave the Germans 
hating England with an animosity that could hardly 
be greater if the two nations were actually at war. 
Against the French the Germans have no more than 
their normal ill-will; against the British they are 
raging as they have never raged before. It is hardly 
too much to say that England to-day has not a single 
friend left in the German Empire. All Germans be- 
lieve that it was British intervention alone which pre- 
vented them from getting better terms out of France; 
and that throughout the recent Morocco crisis Great 
Britain, although no vital interest of hers was at 
stake, played her customary réle of throwing open 
the path of expansion to other nations, but blocking 
it to Germany, and of going out of her way to impede 
Germany’s legitimate development. The Germans feel 
as the Russians felt three years ago when the Kaiser 
stepped to the side of his Austrian ally “in shining 
armor.” They regard themselves as worsted and hu- 
miliated in a diplomatic encounter in which the scales 
were tipped against them by the British threat of war. 

Under these cireumstances, it may seem foolish to 
speak of any coming improvement in Anglo-German 
relations. Yet there are at least three reasons why 
the crisis of the past few months may be expected to 
produce more good than evil. In the first place, it 
has disposed of the Morocco question and therefore set- 
tled the one specific issue in which British interests 
and commitments clashed with those of Germany. In 
the second place, it has come upon both nations as 
a profound shock to discover that they were actually 
on the very verge of war over a matter that was not 
of supreme importance to either of them. In the third 
place, it is now made clear to the whole world that 
yreat Britain regards the integrity and independence 
of France as a British interest to be defended at any 
cost, and that if Germany were to make war on her 
western neighbor Great Britain would spring to 
France’s assistance. This discovery may not, and in- 
deed cannot, be welcome to Germany, but it at least 
reveals the worst she has to expect from the Anglo- 
French entente. One of her greatest and most legiti- 
mate objections to that instrument hitherto has been 
its indefiniteness. The Wilhelmstrasse up to now has 
not known what construction Downing Street placed 
upon it or how far the restoration of sanity and good- 
will to Anglo-French relations carried with it the 
obligation or the intention of supporting France 
against a German attack. Even to-day there is no 
written and formal contract on the subject between 
England and France. But the events of the past few 
years, and particularly of the past few months, have 
set it beyond doubt that British opinion, without 
asking from the French anything in return, has come 
to regard the preseryation of France as a supreme 
British interest and is prepared to act upon that view. 


This is a state of affairs with which Germany will. 


naturally make such terms as she thinks her own 
interests are likely to make necessary. It may not, 
therefore, after all be too sanguine to —_ that from 
now onward Anglo-German and Franco-German rela: 
tions will slowly but perceptibly improve, 
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liscovering the West 


By Edward Hungerford 


IV.—RIVAL CITIES OF THE 


NORTH PACIFIC 


This is the fourth of a series of six articles by Mr. Hungerford dealing with new and interesting aspects of the development of the West 


COHEN you get to Portland you will 
see New England transplanted. You 
will see the most American town on 


my, the continent, barring only Phila- 
tee delphia.” 

SN; The man on the train shrieking 
») westward down through the mar- 
velous valley of the Columbia spoke 
like an oracle. He, had a little 
group of oddly contorted valises that bespoke him as a 
traveling salesman and hence a person of some dis- 
crimination and judgment. He was ready to talk 
Taft, war to the death on railroads, musical comedy, 





















The ice-clad slopes of Mt. Rainier 


and the condition of the markets with an equally .un- 
certain knowledge and a fund of priceless information 
that never permitted itself to undergo even the 
slightest correction. 

But he was right, absolutely right, about Portland. 
From the cleanest railroad station that we have ever 
seen, even though the building be more than twenty 
years old, to the very crests of the fir-lined hills that 
wall her in, here is a town that is so absolutely 
American that it seems as if she might even boast 
one of the innumerable George Washington head- 
quarters somewhere on her older streets. Her down- 
town streets are conservatively narrow, her staunch 
post-office suggests a public building in one of the 
older cities on the Atlantic coast, and her shops are a 
medley of delights, with thirty per cent. of them 
given over the retail vending of chocolate. Our Port- 
land guide was grieved when he made mention of 
this last fact. 

“T once went to Boston,” said he, “and found it 
an almost continuous piano-store.” 

Which was, of course, a mere evasion of the truth 
of our suggestion as to the chocolate propensities of 
the maids of Portland. They are very much like 
girls in Hartford or Indianapolis or St. Paul or any 
other bustling town across this land, attending the 
Saturday matinées with an almost festal regularity, 
and evincing a propensity for driving big six-cylinder 
automobiles with almost unerring accuracy up the 
tremendous hills of the town. 

Hills they really are, and it is well worth the tall 
climb to Council Crest, the showiest of them all. It 
your host does not mind tire expense and the wear and 
tear on his engine, he may take you up there in his 
automobile. The street-car makes the same ascent, and 
the managers of the local traction system, who have 


to pay for all the repairs and renewals to the cars, ’ 


do not hesitate to say that it is the least profitable 
line in creation. But the final result at Council 
Crest is worth a set of tires or a six-months aging of 
a trolley-ear. 

You have climbed up from the heart of the busy 
town at evening, past the business section, extending 
itself as business sections of all successful towns must 
continue to do, past the’ trim, snug little white Colonial 
houses that must have been stolen from old Salem or 
Newburyport, all set among the dark green of the 
cedars and the firs, up to the place where, tradition 
Says, the silent chiefs of red men used to gather. 
Below you spreads the town. The ares are showing 


the regular pattern of prim stréets, the shops and 
the big oflice buildings are aglow for the night with 
the brillianey of artificial illumination. It is dark 
down in the toyn—night has closed in upon it. 

Now lift your eyes and let them travel past the 
town and the black gloom of the river over the near- 
est encirclings of fir-clad hills, and see the day die in 
the most high places. You see it now—a _ peculiar 
pink cloud, which is not a cloud at all, but a snow- 
capped, cone-shaped peak rising into the darkening 
heavens. Mount Hood is an asset for Portland, be- 
cause for any habitation of man it would be an in- 
spiration. And beyond Mount Hood fifty miles dis- 
tant are Mount Adams, Mount St. Helens, and, some- 
times visible on a fine, clear evening, Mount Rainier, 
bidding alike brilliant farewell to the dying day. 

This, then, is the city into which a traveler may 
enter on an autumn day to find the innumerable 
cedars and firs, the changing brilliancy of the maple 
leaves proclaiming it north, with the gaily blossom- 
ing rose-bushes and the home-grown strawberries of 
October telling a paradoxical: story and locating the 
Oregon metropolis to the south. The publicity experts 
of the town can—and do-—sound its praises in no 
faint terms. They will tell you of a single day, when 
twenty-two wheat vessels were at Portland docks 
gathering the food-stuffs for a hungry Orient, they 
will reel off statistics as to the shipping powers of 
the greatest lumber port in the world, and then, with- 
out a lessening of pride, will go further and explain 
Portland’s hopes for the further inland navigation of 
the streams that make her an ocean-port although she 
is fifty miles from the sight of the sea. The Columbia 
River is already navigable for feur hundred miles in- 
land, and Portland is already co-operating with the 
Canadian authorities in British Columbia for extend- 
ing the waterway’s availability as a carrier for 
another four hundred miles. HARPER'S WEEKLY has 
told within the year of the great work performed in 
pulling the teeth of the mighty Columbia where it 
meets the sea. The government, with indomitable 
energy, is making new locks at the impressive Cas- 
eades. Portland has good reason for her faith in the 
future. Her railroad systems are in their infancy; 
a part of central Oregon as large as the State of 
Ohio is just now being reached by through routes 
from Portland. What future they shall bring her no 
man dares to predict. 


But we, for ourselves, shall like to continue to 


think of Portland as a gentle American town, set 
between guardian fir-clad hills and sentineled by 
snow-capped peaks, we shall enjoy remembering the 
yellow and red leaves of autumn, the luxuriant roses, 
the strawberries, and the crisp October nights in one 
delightful, paradoxical jumble. 


To make a great seaport city out of a high-spring- 
ing ridge of voleanic origin was a truly herculean task, 
but Seattle sprang to it with all the enthusiasm of her 
youth. “ Re-grading” is what she has called it, and 
because even armies of men with pick and with shovel 
could not work fast enough for her own satisfaction 
she borrowed a trick from the old-time gold miners 
and put hose-men at work. Hydraulic science sup- 


planted men and teams and picks and even the big 
steam-shovels. ‘The splashing hose wore down the 
crest of great hills until sturdy buildings shook on 
their foundations and late-moving tenants had to come 
and go up and down long ladders. 

In 1881 President Hayes came to this strange little 
lumbering town and spoke from the platform of the 
two-storied Occidental Hotel in the center of the vil- 
lage to its entire population—some five hundred 
persons. The hills that looked upon the Occi- 
dental Hotel only yesterday have gone. Not that 
Seattle will not always be a side-hill town, that the 
eable-cars will not continue to climb up Madison 
Street from the waterfront like flies upon a window- 
glass, but that a tremendous reformation has_ been 
wrought, with the aid of engineer’s skill and the 
famous “hard money ” of the Pacific coast. 

For here was a town that decided almost overnight 
to be a seaport of world-wide reputation. She looked 
at her high hills ruefully. Then she called for the 
hose-men.- The hills were doomed. 

There was Denny Hill, with a park of five acres 
capping it. The surveyors set their level stakes five 
hundred feet below the lowest level of the little park 
and a matter of almost a million cubie yards of 
earth went splashing down the long hydraulic sluices 
to make the tide-water flats at the bottom of the 
hills into solid footing for future factories and ware- 
houses. And when the “re-graders” were done the 
architects and the builders were upon their heels. 

Denny Hill had boasted a hotel upon its summit, 
which in the late eighties Seattle regarded as an ar- 
chitectural triumph, a wooden thing of angles and 
shingles and queer Queen Anne turrets and dormers. 
The name of the old hotel went to a new one which 
supplanted it at a proper altitude for a city that 
was determined to be metropolitan—and the new 
hotel was a dignified structure worthy of the best town 
in all this land. 

“We had to do it,” the Seattle man will tell you, 
without smiling. “We have got to be ready for a 
population of a million or more. Our house has got 
to be in order.” 

It is not every day that one can see an American 
metropolitan city in the making. 

Back of the high-crested hills that have been suf- 
fered to remain as a part of the topography of this 
remarkable town—for its residents still like to perch 
their smart new houses where they may command a 
view of Puget Sound or the snow-capped Rainier—is 
as lovely a chain of lakes as was ever given to an 
American city. Boston would have made the edges 
of these the finest suburbs in the land; she is trying 
some sort of an experiment of that kind with her 
dirty old Charles. Seattle saw in the great bowl of 
Lake Washington something more. 

“We can dig into Portland a little more,” said the 
shrewdest of her citizens, “ by making this lake into 
a fresh-water harbor.” 

Just what the advantages of a fresh-water harbor 
may be to Seattle, which already possesses one of the 
finest deep-water harbors on the North Pacific, may 
be obscure to you for the moment. Then the Seattle 
man informs you that Portland has a fresh-water har- 
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Portland, Oregon, is the most American town on the continent 


bor, that the masters of ships, still thirty days’ sail- 
ing from port, make for its haven, knowing that in 
fresh water the barnacles that make so great a drag 
uipon a vessel's progress will fall away from the hull. 
A fresh-water bath for a salt-water hull is better 
than a drain-off in a dry-dock—and cheaper. 

Here then is a masterful new town seeking new 
points of advantage over its rivals, piercing canals 
through to its back-yard lakes so that it may even- 
tually” become as completely surrounded by docks and 
shipping as are New York and Boston. It is impos- 
sible to think of Seattle ever hesitating. Seattle pro- 
ceeds to accomplish. Before she has a real opportu- 


nity to count the cost the improvements which she has 
undertaken are rolling in revenue into her coffers. 


Tacoma is smaller than either Seattle or Portland, 
but not one whit less vigorous than either of them. 
She has not undergone the wholesale transformations 
of the former and still retains all the aspects of a 
busy part of the far north—extensive wharves, with 
busy, dirty railroad yards reaching and serving them, 
fir-clad hills rising from the water, the smell and in- 
dustry of lumber—and back of all these her mountain. 
It is her mountain, “ The Mountain that was God” as 
the Indians used to say, and if for long weeks it may 


stay modestly hidden behind the fog-banks there do 
come days when its great snow-capped peak gazes 
serenely down upon the little city. 

Do not dare to come into this town and call her 
mountain Rainier, after the fashion of government 
map sharps and railroad advertisements. It is Mount 
Tacoma, and woe be to any man who calls it any- 
thing else. President Taft shouldered the question 
upon reaching the northwestern corner of the land like 
a true diplomat. At the dinners in both Seattle and 
Tacoma the President referred to the great guardian 
peak of Washington as “the mountain,” thereby of- 
fending no one and leaving a pleasant “lady or the 
tiger” mystery as to which of the two names he 
would use in private conversation. 

But whether the mountain be Rainier or Tacoma it 
is going to he one of the great playgrounds of the 
nation—and that within very few years. Think of 
starting out from a brisk American city of a hun- 
dred thousand population and within two hours stand- 
ing at the foot of a giant glacier grinding down from 
the heavens, a cold, dead, icy thing but still imbued 
with the stubborn sort of life that makes the frozen 
river travel toward the sea every day of the year. 
A man living in Tacoma, or in Seattle or Portland, 
for that matter, can have both the dangers and the 
joys of Swiss mountain-climbing but a few hours 
distant. It takes knowledge and courage to make the 
ascent of Rainier. And yet, in the care of skilled 
guides, so many women cross the crevasses and climb 
the steep upward trails that the record of their 
ascents is no longer kept. 

This great Swiss mountain, higher than Mount 
Blane, and vastly more impressive from the fact that 
its summit rises almost directly from the sea, is the 
central feature of the newest of all the government 
parks. It is in the stages of early development, but 
already the tourists are coming to it in increasing 
numbers. Given a few years and Rainier will vie in 
popularity with the Yellowstone, the Yosemite, and 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. In scenic beauty 
of its own inimitable sort it ranks with these already. 

The man who makes the ascent of Rainier—if 
poetry and imagination rest within his soul—may 
truly feel that he has come near to God. He can feel 
the ardor and the inspiration of the red men who 
gave the mountain its mystic symbolism. He can look 
up into the clouds and feel that he is at the dome of 
the world. He can look down past nature’s great deso- 
late tragedy of the timber-line off across miles of tim- 
her land and catch the silver of Puget Sound and the 
distant horizon-flash of the Pacific. He can see 
smoke to the south—Portland—smoke to the north 
and west—Seattle—and, nearer than these, the brisk 
Tacoma that hugs this mountain to herself. 

If imagination rest within him he ‘ean now know 
that these cities are barely adult, just beginning to 
come into their own. A great measure of growth “and 
of strength is yet to be given to them. 





Pressing Out “the Bends” 


pepor long ago every physician in New 
gee York State received’ official notice 
that a law had been passed making 
M8 it compulsory for all practitioners 
>to report to the Commissioner of 
Labor every case of compressed-air 
illness, commonly known as “ the 
‘bends,” attended by them, if such 
disease is contracted as a result of 
the nature of the patient’s employment. 

The purpose of this law is to furnish the State 
with the necessary information for intelligent action 
with a view to the prevention of this disease, which, 
because of the enormous increase of tunneling and 
other subterranean work, now claims a great number 
of victims. 

The public is in comparative ignorance of the cause, 
course, and symptoms of the disease, and the pre- 
cautions which should be taken. ‘This is unfortunate, 
because, as will be shown, immediate action is the 
chief point in the treatment. 

Compressed-air illness, or caisson disease, has ae 
recognized for many years, but it remained for Paul 
ert, the eminent French physiologist, to discover the 
exact cause. He worked the whole matter out theo- 
retically, and then proved it practically by experi- 
ments on animals, thus saving thousands of lives. 
Normally we live under a pressure of atmosphere of 
fifteen pounds to the square inch, and at this pres- 
sure a certain amount of gas goes into solution in 
the ‘fluid of the body, (and, incidentally, we all are 
three-quarters liquid) as it goes into any other fluid. 
The air which surrounds us is not a chemical com- 
pound but a mechanical mixture. Leaving out of con- 
sideration about 0.4 to 0.5 per cent. of other gases, 
it consists of about twenty-one parts of oxygen and 
seventy-nine parts of nitrogen by volume. 

Now when a man or animal goes into compressed 
air, his blood takes into solution an increased quan- 
tity of oxygen and nitrogen from this compressed at- 
mosphere, the quantity of these gases absorbed being 
in direct proportion to the increase in the pressure. 

‘hese gases taken up by the blood are gradually dis- 
tributed. 

When a man suddenly comes up into the normal 
atmosphere, as he usually does after work, the ab- 
normal pressure is taken off and he undergoes rapid 
“decompression.” When the extra compression is 
taken off, the now freed nitrogen gas, which had been 
held in solution by the pressure, forms into little bub- 
bles in the blood. And this is the cause of the whole 
trouble. 

These bubbles act as emboli (obstructions) and 
block wp the capillaries (little blood vessels) in one 
or another part of the body, and, by thus cutting off 
the blood supply or by direct mechanical violence, 





By Walter Peet, M.D. 


cause the various symptoms of compressed-air illness. 
The harmful results which take place only after the 
patient goes into normal air, where the extra pressure 
is taken off the nitrogen. may be prevented by making 
the change from the highly compressed atmosphere 
slowly enough to allow the absorbed nitrogen to es- 
cape by the lungs. 

Dr. Frederick L. Keays, while medical attendant of 
one of the great construction companies, made a study 
of nearly 4,000 cases, and the results of his researches, 
published in the official organ of the Corneil Medical 
College, has thrown *much light on the subject. He 
has laid down three axioms, as follows: 

The higher the pressure, the greater the chances 
of compressed-air illness; the longer the pressure, the 
greater the chances of compresed-air illness; the more 
rapid the decompression, the greater the chances of 
compressed-air illness. 

As the trouble-causing bubbles in the blood are car- 
ried to all parts of the body, the symptoms, as may 
be imagined, are most varied. 

Most of us have experienced the sensation of pres- 
sure on the ear-drums when going through under- 
river tunnels. Our middle-ear cavity is shut in by 
the ear-drum. To provide for the equilibrium of the 
air pressure on both sides of the ear-drum, a little air 
canal, the eustachian tube, runs from the pharynx 
to the middle ear. When we feel this unpleasant sen- 
sation, we can prevent it by causing air to enter 
the middle ear by holding the nose tightly shut with 
the fingers and forcing air into it, as when blowing 
the nose. When this air tube to the middle ear is 
closed by catarrh or a cold in the head the effect 
of the highly compressed air on the ear-drum is much 
more severe, and this is often ruptured. 

With the exception of this one effect the symptoms 
never develop while the patient is under pressure. 

The mechanical pressure of the bubbles on nerves 
in various parts of the body produces pains in the 
knees, elbows, and small joints, which simulate rheu- 
matism but, the patients say, are much worse. ‘These 
cause the sufferer to bend over—hence the work- 
man’s name for this illness. 

The central nervous system, both sensory and motor, 
is affected and there is vertigo, caused by bubbles of 
air in the semi-circular canals of the ear, which gov- 
ern the equilibrium of the body, so that the patient 
gets the “staggers.” The effect of the clogging of the 
capillaries of the lungs by the bubbles brings on short- 
ness of breath and a sense of constriction of the chest, 
which the men call the “chokes.” There is often 
nausea, vomiting, and terrific cramps. Abdominal 
pain is a dangerous sign, often preceding death. Sim- 
ple localized pain, dizziness, and shortness of breath 
are seldom precursors to a fatal termination, but 
cases of partial or complete unconsciousness and col- 
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lapse often point to death. Small bubbles carried to 
the vital centres of the brain are almost surely fatal. 

It can be seen from the above that it is of para- 
mount importance that even the slightest of these 
symptoms be recognized in the beginning, so that 
treatment may be commenced with the least possible 
loss of “time. But this treatment necessitates special 
apparatus which takes the work entirely out of the 
hands of the private practitioner. 

Every large construction company now has _ its 
“medical air-lock ”—one may now be seen on lower 
Broadway, where the foundation of a building is being 
made, directly over the sidewalk. A complete lock 
consists of an air-tight steel cylinder, six feet in di- 
ameter and twelve feet in length, which is closed at 
one end. The other end is entered by means of a 
door which opens inward. 

The cylinder is divided into two compartments by 
means of a transverse partition, which has a door 
opening toward the inner compartment. Compressed 
air pipes and outlet valves supply both chambers, so 
that the pressure may be raised or lowered from 
either chamber. This arrangement enables the physi- 
cian or attendant to enter or leave the chamber in 
which the patient is being treated, without disturbing 
the pressure. 

Valves are also placed outside the locks, so that 
the presssure may be regulated from without. The 
inner chamber is fitted with two bunks, one on either 
side, upon which patients may lie, and with electric 
lights, telephone, clock, pressure gauge, thermometer, 
and electric heater. A means of ventilating the in- 
ner chamber is also supplied. Heavy glass windows 
are placed on a line on both doors, so that the phy- 
sician may watch the patient, pressure gauge, and 
thermometer from outside. 

Immediately any -workman shows any of the symp- 
toms of “bends,” he is bundled into ‘the lock, pres- 
sure is turned on equal to or slightly greater than 
that which caused the trouble, and then it is very 
gradually lowered to the normal fifteen pounds per 
square inch. ‘Sometimes the process has to be re- 
peated two or more times. 

It is plainly to be seen that, as the gas bubbles are 
set free from solution in the blood during or after 
decompression (thus causing the symptoms), return- 
ing the patient to a pressure equal to that under 
which he had been working will cause the free gas 
to return again into solution and relieve the symp- 
toms. Slow decompression will then permit the ex- 
cess of gases in solution to be eliminated slowly. The 
fatal results not avoided by recompression are due 
to the fact that the.gas bubbles may do permanent 
injury to the tissues before treatment is started. 

Alcoholism and fatigue are predisposing factors “in 
this peculiar illness, 
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THREE VETERANS OF THE CIVIL WAR WHO STILL SERVE IN THE ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC 






LEK q) yy HAVE always had a warm admira- 
War sa Wal tion and reverence for the men who 
Wi ; fought so splendidly through the 
a Jivil War; yet they have ‘seemed 

Ai) somewhat remote, figures in a dis- 
tant background, like Leonidas at 
Thermopyle. Only the other day 
) I learned, to my profound astonish- 

ment and delight, that there are 
still in the United States Army, still in most efficient 
active service, three men who fought through the Civil 
War and have been in continuous active service ever 
since. 

The first of the three to take part in the war is 
Colonel John L. Clem, now Assistant Quartermaster- 
General, but universally known during and after the 
war as “Little Johnny Clem, the Drummer-Boy of 
Chickamauga.” Johnny Clem is almost certainly the 
youngest warrior in history. Born on August 13, 
1851, he offered his services as a drummer to Captain 
McDougal of the Third Ohio Regiment in May, 1861— 
that is, before he was ten years old. He was retused, 
as being too young, but w ent down in the same train 
as the regiment to Cincinnati, and applied again to 
the T'wenty-second Michigan. "Again refused, he dog- 
gedly stuck to the regiment, and at last, in April 1862, 
he had the honor of sounding the “long roll” in front 
of Shiloh. At Chickamauga, promoted to the duties 
of a marker, he carried a sawed-off musket, and banged 
away fiercely at the Southern army, being then tw elve 
years and six weeks old. At the close of the day, when 
the Federal army was retiring toward Chattanooga, 
the brigade to which Johnny Clem belonged was sur- 
rounded and forced to withdraw rapidly. Johnny 
Clem’s legs were too short for a swift retreat, and a 
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James N. Allison, Assistant Commissary-General, 
a private at fourteen and veteran of many wars 


Southern colonel rode up to him, crying, “ Surrender, 
you little Yankee skunk!” But Johnny Clem did not 
surrender. Instead, he brought his sawed-off musket 
up as quick as a flash, covered the Southern officer, 
and fired. The colonel fell, severely wounded, and 
Johnny Clem disappeared in the brush like a jack- 
rabbit. His regiment soon recovered the lost ground, 
and the colonel whom Johnny had wounded was taken 
prisoner, and afterwards recovered. Johnny Clem was 
soon after promoted to the rank of sergeant in the 
Twenty-second Michigan Regiment, and took part in 
the battles of Perryville, Stone River, Resaca, Kenesaw, 
Peach Tree Creek, Atlanta, and Nashville, where the 
Army of the Cumberland covered itself with glory. 
Honorably mustered out at the end of the war, he 
made a bee-line for West Point, to which he had been 
appointed a cadet at large by General Grant, and 
so returned as a lieutenant and veteran to the regular 
army. 


By John Charlton 


Next in order of enlistment stands Colonel James N. 
Allison, now Assistant Commissary-General of the 
United States Army. He enlisted as a private in the 
Thirty-ninth Kentucky Regiment, at the age of four- 
teen, in August, 1863, his father, aged fifty-eight, 
being an officer in the same regiment. He served with 
his regiment in Kentucky and West Virginia, and was 
honorably discharged in June, 1865, at the close of 
the war. He, too, like Johnny Clem, had the blood 
of a born soldier in his veins, so he also made straight 
for West Point, and in 1871 he got his commission 
and was assigned to the Second United States Cavalry, 
then scattered along the Western frontier. There 
Lieutenant Allison took part in every Indian cam- 
paign under Crook, Mackenzie, Reynolds, and Smith 
from 1871 till 1877: years laden with fruitful harvests 
to the thousands of home-seekers in the West, but 
with heart-breaking and killing work for officers and 
men through zero temperatures and winter snows. 

















John L. Clem, Assistant Quartermaster-General, who 
enlisted at the age of ten as a drummer boy 


In those days, however, he was better known through 
the West as “ the man that took Curly Jim,” a famous 
horse-thief, murderer, gambler, and general desperado, 
who was, with good reason, suspected of complicity in 
half a dozen stage robberies, and on whose head the 
civil authorities had set a price. One or two deputies 
had started out to capture Curly Jim, but they had 
never returned, and the bandit had cut new notches 
on his gun. In bitter February weather Allison start- 
ed with a squad of cavalrymen to hunt Jim in his 
lair at the base of the mountains. Halting at noon, 
after a march through snow and biting winds since 
daylight, at a lonely cattle-ranch, the men had un- 
saddled, fed their horses, and made coffee, which they 
were drinking, when a small boy exclaimed, “ There’s 
Jim now!” and the lieutenant saw the flying figure of 
a mounted man disappear in the woods along a stream. 
In an instant, the officer’s horse, luckily saddled, was 
sweeping like the wind over intervening space, and 
when the quickest man to follow had traveled a mile 
or two on the trail in the snow. he found the two— 
Jim at bay, sitting on a rock on a hillside, his cocked 
Winchester on his knees, with Lieutenant Allison, who 
had evidently “got the drop,” holding his cocked re- 
volyer resting on his bridle-wrist, covering Jim’s heart, 
while the well-trained, panting horse stood still as the 
rock on which Jim sat. 

After further adventurous service in the Apache war, 
Allison was appointed by President Harrison to the 
Subsistence Department, in January, 1893, his: new 
duties forming a somewhat striking contrast to the 
wildly adventurous duties of his earlier years. As 
Chief Commissary of an army corps during the Span- 
ish War, he fed an army of twenty-five thousand, who 


“did less kicking than many an ordinary household.” 
and in 1901 he began two years of similar service in 
the Philippines. He is now serving at Governor’s 
Island as Chief Commissary of the big Eastern Divi- 
sion, which stretches from Maine to Texas, and from 
the Atlantic to Indiana. 

Brigadier-General Daniel H. Brush enlisted as a_ 
private in the One Hundred and Forty-fifth Illinois 
Regiment in May, 1864, within a fortnight of his six- 
teenth birthday, and at once plunged into the active 
work of the war. At its close, he, like the two others, 
went to West Point, graduating in the same year 
as Lieutenant Allison. He was ordered West on fron- 
tier duty at Grand River Agency in Dakota, where he 
took an active part in Indian fighting until September, 
1894, when he was ordered to the University of Illinois 
as professor of military science and tactics. While 
stationed in the Indian country he took part in the 
Yellowstone expedition of 1872 under General Stanley, 
having a part in the battle of the Powder River in 
July of that year. He was also in command of Indian 
scouts in the Yellowstone expedition of 1873 under 
General Custer. He fought again at Tongue River 
and the Yellowstone River. In 1898 he joined his 
regiment at Tampa, and took part in the campaign 
in Cuba. He was in command of a battalion of the 
Seventeenth Infantry at the battle of El Caney, and 
was also in engagements around Santiago. In Febru- 
ary, 1899, he sailed for Manila, and was in the field in 
the operations against the insurgents, taking part in 
the engagements in front of San Fernando, in Luzon. 
General Brush is now stationed at San Francisco, in 
temporary command of the Western Division. 

These three, the only men in continuous active 
service during and since the Civil War, embody in 

















Brigadier-General Daniel H. Brush, who has fought 
in the Civil War and against Indians and Filipinos 


themselves the essence of the modern history of the 
United States: the reunion after the severance of the 
country, the winning of the West, the settling of im- 
mense regions of the prairies and mountains, the wars 
in Cuba and the Philippines. They are at this moment 
rendering splendidly effective service to their country, 
one on the Atlantic coast, another on the Pacific, the 
third in the central States. But the time draws near 
when they must retire, thus closing a great page of 
history. It is sought to mark the unprecedented con- 
ditions of their service by an act which will confer 
honor as well on the nation as on the nation’s veteran 
servants—to permit them to retire with the rank of 
Major-General, instead of the rank of Brigadier- 
General which would naturally be theirs. One can 
conceive no fitter recognition of their splendid records 
and splendid work, and I venture to express the fervent 
hope that this admirable measure will be carried 
through. 





The City by the Seine 


I Know thee, witch Lutetia, and thy smiles 


By Herman Scheffauver 


That light the human moths from dusk to dusk; Nor wax, but 
Thy ashen fruits I know, the core and husk, ears 


The laughter in thy painted tombs, thy wiles, 
As when the fluting sirens from their isles 


Wrought on Ulysses till the poisoned tusk Or when thou 


Uf something bestial tore him, and with musk 
Heavy, his slavish sails flapped miles on miles. 
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O wanton with the mural crown, not hands, 


Death alone might stop our 


When all the glories thou hast shaped of dust 
And wonder call to bind us with their bands, 


singest from thy throne that 


rears 
In splendor till thy beauty drapes thy lust. 
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HERE the last straggling houses end 
on the hillside and the brown plains 
sweep upward toward Quebec’s tre- 
mendous citadel, some one has planted 
a garden. It stands alone, joined to 
no habitation; it has been unten- 
anted so long that its flowers have 
run wild and long since overspread 
. its boundaries. There is no human 
abode more uear than the old church which fronts it. 

.. Yes, one; but its inhabitants lived long ago, and 
it is perhaps because their lives had so much fullness 
that their sleep has so much oblivion there under the 
erumbling stones that testify to their names and 
virtues. The flowers have almost hidden the _half- 
forgotten graves in this little private burying-ground. 
What things they must have seen, these people of the 
lays of Papineau and Mackenzie! 

“Yes, those were great days, Monsieur,” said the 
ruddy-cheeked old priest as we stood at the door of his 
sacristy. “Then Louis Street was all tenanted by 
prosperous citizens and fine gentlemen—aristocrats, 
many of them, who had fled from the Terror and 
brought the traditions of Louis Seize into Canada. 
The shops had not erept up the cliffs then into the 
Upper Town. All has changed now. That garden, you 
asked? That was set out by 
Monsieur André Thibout, Ma- 
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The voices died into the distance. This was the 
Quebec of Papineau once more. 

“She was young,” I hazarded, reading the number 
upon the stone. 

The priest seemed to start out of a reverie. “ Eh, 
Monsieur?” he stammered. “ Yes, she was young, 
Blanchette Thibout. She was too young to die and 
far too fair. Though if she had kept her window 
closed she might not have come hither these fifty years 
and more, nor Madeleine have deceived her husband 
twice. If she lived still she must be wrinkled and 
withered—yet I think of her as when she and Made- 
moiselle Madeleine were children.” 

I could not think of her as having been a child, 
that tall, bent figure that I had seen stooping among 
the graves. 

“ All Quebee knew them then,” said Father Lagréve. 
“ Now—only among the oldest families—one here, one 
there; and the shops spread through Louis Street. 
Every one knew the Thibouts: Blanchette and Made- 
leine and their half-brother, Charles Gavray, many 
years older, the City Councilor, who gave sedate din- 
ners in that mansion yonder. A little pompous he was, 
but a fine, substantial man. But I spoke of the ladies. 
Twins they were, and from the chin downward none 
could have told either from each, nor any wise at 
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dark, for each had the same figure and the same gait 
and the same voice. But Blanchette was fair, one of 
our infrequent blondes, and Madeleine was dark as 
night; and, though her features were regular, she was 
so scarred by the disease which had robbed her of both 
parents in infancy that men shrank from her. 

“Tt had embittered her, and she was ready to burst 
forth in passionate hatred of Blanchette, who won all 
her beaux from her. But Louis had never seen 
Blanchette when he came visiting Quebec on business 
for his fur firm in Montreal, for she was in the con- 
vent of the Good Shepherd. And Madeleine, foolishly 
enough, must needs bind Louis to her before her sister 
returned, thinking that so she would bind his heart 
also. Louis admired Madeleine: a marriage with her 
would give him position. 

“So the hetrothal was announced and the banns 
read. Charles Gavray, pompous, as I have said, though 
pardonably, seeing he stood well within reach of the 
mayor’s chain, was glad enough to secure a wealthy 
husband for Madeleine. 

* Afterward Blanchette came home. 

“When he had once set eyes on her Louis looked 
at his betrothed no more. Madeleine was quick to 
perceive. In her heart hatred smouldered. 

“Tf Blanchette had never opened her window over 
that lying garden! 

“But what shall one do when summer nights are 
warm and outside the air is fragrant with roses and 
jasmine flowers? As a lover below who pleads for 
that interview by night so jealously forbidden in pry- 
ing daylight? Night has no eyes to see. 

“But night has ears everywhere, Monsieur, in street 
and home; in gardens, too—yes, through a thousand 
walls. So Madeleine, crouching among the roses, heard, 
and her heart became a living ember of wrath and 
shame. She called Charles to her next day and they 
two sat for a while behind locked doors. 

“Charles Gavray before she had ended sprang from 
his chair and sought the pistol in his drawer. But 
Madeleine stayed his hand. 

“¢Tf you shoot Louis, Charles,’ she said, ‘ all Quebec 
learns of our dishonor. No, leave it to me.’ 

“* What would you do? he muttered, sinking back 
into his chair and breathing like an apoplectic. His 
world was small, poor man: he could think only of 
the mayoralty, about to be snatched from him, and 
faney the sneering faces behind the venetians as he 
passed down Louis Street. ‘What would you do, 
Madeleine?’ he whimpered. 

“** Obey me,’ answered Madeleine, coldly. ‘To-morrow 

night you dine at the Rolands— 
you remember? While you are 





demoiselle Madeleine’s — grand- 
father. I recollect him well: a 
prosperous man and one of the 
last to wear the powdered hair.” 

“Ts it not there that Made- 
moisele Madeleine dwells?” I 
asked, indicating a  weather- 
beaten stone structure nearest of 
all the old houses set into the 
stcep hillside. ° There is a woman 
who sits at the window there 

“Of the scarred face,” said 
Father Lagréve. “ Yes, that is 
Mademoiselle Madeleine.” 

I had inquired of her‘as to the 
ownership of the garden, being 
desirous of walking there. She 
stared at me incomprehensibly 
when I confronted her at the 
great oaken door. 

‘They are gone! They are 
all gone!’ she mumbled, cross- 
ing herself, and shrank from me 
into the recesses of the dark cor- 
ridor. Afterward I had seen her 
in what I thought were bridal 
clothes seated at the back win- 
dow overlooking the ancient gar- 
den. (Within the room I saw 
lights burning before an oriel.) 

We stood before a crumbling 
stone almost concealed by creep- 
ing plants. On the weather- 
worn face I could just decipher 
a name and the number 20. We 
gazed silently across the bury- 
ing-ground down through the 
somnolent city. Round the steep 
street came the rush of a clang- 
ing car filled with American 
tourists. Echoes woke in the 
old houses and died away with 
the distant moan of the wheels. 
Then down the hillside came 
children singing an old chanson: 





‘Trois beaux canards s’en vont 
baignant— 
En roulant ma boule— 
Le fils du roi s’en va chas- 
sant— 
Rouli, roulant, ma_ boule 
roulant, 
En roulant ma _ boule. 


‘Le fils du roi s’en va chas- 
sant— 
En roulant ma boule— 
Avec sort beau fusil d’argent— 
Rouli, roulant, ma_ boule 
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gone an elopement shall be con- 
trived. Louis shall marry her, 
and Blanchette come home a 
bride.’ 

“Charles Gavray stared at 
his dark sister doubtfully.  Al- 
ways he had feared her, this im- 
placable Antigone of the _ in- 
scrutable masked countenance. 
In the end he yielded, for he 
could plan no alternative. ‘ But 
till she comes home a bride I 
see her no more,’ he cried, 
cursing, and flung his pistol into 
a drawer. 

“Madeleine left. him: the bat- 
tle was half won. She went to 
her sister. Blanchette sat over 
.her embroidery, the light of 
awakened love on her fair face, 
in her eyes love’s innocent guile. 
Madeleine smiled on her kindly. 

“<*T wish that. thou couldst 
love Louis, little sister,’ she 
said, her handkerchief on lip. 
‘Sometimes I almost think that 
he could care for thee. If only 
that could be,’ she sighed, ‘for 
I find that I have mistaken my 
own heart, Blanchette, and I 
fear to tell Louis so.’ 

“Then sobbing, foolish Blan- 
chette flung her arms round 
Madeleine’s neck and told her 
all. And Madeleine heard and 
feigned first sorrow and then 
surprise, then. scolded fiercely 
and then forgave and pressed 
her trembling sister to her 
heart. Do women renounce with 
heart as well as with the lips? 
I have heard the confessional 
for sixty years, Monsieur, and 
even now I do not know. 

“Then spoke Madeleine, 
gaily: ‘What is done cannot be 
undone. Love him, Blanchette, 
for he is thine. Think not of 
me: I. was only the warming- 
pan. But will he marry thee?’ 

“*He swore,’ faltered Blan- 
chette. ‘To-morrow or the day 
after—or the day after that, if 
chance favor not.’ 

“The stars were with Made- 
leine. ‘ Now listen, Blanchette,’ 
she said, with a gentle, half- 
scolding air. ‘Men are fickle, 
and soon Louis must leave for 
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roulant, 
En roulant ma _ boule.’ 


“TI wish that thou couldst love Louis, little sister,” she said 
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Montreal. And if Charles learn 
of this he will certainly kill 
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Louis, and then thou canst never marry him at all. 
Now here is my plan. To-morrow night Charles dines 
with the Rolands. There chance is with thee. To- 
uigat when Louis comes hold him to his vow, and bid 
iim marry thee or leave thee forever. Tell him this: 
that thou wilt steal out of the house to-morrow night, 
when Charles is away, hooded and cloaked, that none 
may know thee, and meet him at the Presbyterian 
Church, where he shall have made his preparations. 
There bind him to thee with the bond of State, and 
afterward the marriage can be solemnized as among 
us Catholics with banns and sacrament. Then let him 
bring thee home and I will bear the tidings to Charles. 
And though it seandalize Quebec, what matter so only 
thou come home a bride?’ 

“ Blanchette, foolish and trusting and ever under 
her dark sister’s dominance, obeyed. Thus on the 
second night, Monsieur, Louis, waiting outside the 
minister’s residence, which adjoined the chureh, en- 
countered a cloaked and hooded figure that hurried 
toward him shrinking into the dark shadows which the 
houses cast. The minister, glad of this accession from 
among so old a family of Catholic faith, asked but 
few questions; nor did Louis inspect the almost il- 
legible signature which his bride affixed to the license. 
Yet, he said afterward, his heart misgave him slightly 
when he walked homeward toward the house of the 
Thibouts beside the hurrying figure that barely an- 
swered his eager questions. 

When they had left the house was dark, but now it 
blazed brilliantly. At the door Charles Gavray was 
waiting, the pistol in his hand. 

“* Harken!’ he called to the bridegroom, ‘have you 
brought back a bride with you? Otherwise assuredly 
you neither enter nor leave, and pray that you die not 
in unpardonable sin.’ 

“*T have brought back my wife Blanchette,’ said 
Louis, and halted upon the sill confronting Charles. 

“Then Madeleine flung back her hood and faced her 
husband mockingly. At sight of her the pistol fell 
from her brother’s hand. As for Louis, he stared at 
her, his face suffused with blood. Then, with an in- 
articulate sound, he turned and fled into the street. 

“*See now, Charles Gavray,’ said Madeleine, ‘if I 
deceived thee it was only that I might claim my own. 
Thou hast no quarrel with me, but with Blanchette.’ 

“Charles clung to the jamb and wept. ‘ You have 
brought shame and disgrace on us,’ he moaned, and 
rocked himself like an irresolute, angry child. 

“Madeleine stooped and picked up the pistol. She 
shook the powder out: there was no bullet within. 
‘You fool!’ she sneered, ‘do you think that I am 
robbed so easily or that I would give a wanton to my 
betrothed for a bride? 

“* Where is she?’ cried Charles, furiously, his anger 
flaming toward its only vent. 

“*Search in the garden,’ laughed his sister. ‘ Per- 
haps you will hear her ery. Though I bound the gag 
tightly,’ she said, as though by an afterthought. 

“Charles found Blanchette where Madeleine had 
tied her, unbound and drove her from his home with 
curses. She who had never stirred abroad by night 
during her twenty years untended now went forth 
bravely. But she turned at the door, they say, and 
in an instant spoke some words to Madeleine; and 
in that instant I think, Monsieur, the positions of 
the sisters were changed, so that she who had ever 
dominated shrank back in fear before the scorn of 
her whom she had betrayed. Then Blanchette was 
gone, and brother and sister stared at each other in 
terror upon the threshold of their broken home. 

“Later that tombstone was placed in the Thibout 
burying-ground. Blanchette was dead to them. There 
ecculd be no pardon for such as she in the heart of 
any Thibout. See, Monsieur, the cruel irony of the 
inscription which records her virtues! Ah, I forgot 
how many years have bitten into the face of the stone. 
Yet even as the masons erected it Blanchette was pray- 
ing before the altar in the convent of the Ursulines 
at Levis. 

“The next year was the cholera year. He who had 
placed that stone above its cenotaph in mockery went 
in good earnest to that place to which he had con- 
signed the victim of his pride, leaving the mayor’s 
gold chain and all his pomp behind. So Madeleine 
was left alone. At twenty-one she was already a wife 
whose widowhood must be perpetual; for, though the 
Church could not recognize the marriage, the State 
had bound her. And then little by little Madeleine 
began to taste the penalty of that revenge which had 
once seemed so sweet to her. All shunned her. Where 
she had thought to find approval she met hostility. 
No door in Louis Street was opened to her. People 
are better than we believe. 

“ Presently word came of Blanchette from the Ursu- 
line convent, whither upon that night, frantic with 
fear and shame, she had fled into refuge. The Mother 
was a distant cousin of the Thibouts. an austere zealot 
who saw in the event the gaining of a noble novice. 
She brought the news to Madeleine. 

“Madeleine lived on alone. She knew that sooner 
or late, by virtue of that sure impulse which draws 
us back to visit the scene of our passions and our 
remorse, Louis would return. So ever waiting she 
kept her windows wide. Winter came on, then spring. 
At last the roses bloomed. People began to point as 
they passed to the veiled, hooded figure that sat in 
Blanchette’s room, forever scanning the street for one 
who never arrived. 

“It happened upon a moonless night that Louis re- 
turned. During a year he had been absent in the cold 
North trading among the Indians, hoping that- time 
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would blot from his mind the memories that haunted 
him. Yet ever he saw Blanchette, with her fair face 
and innocent eyes, a phantom among the snows, a 
plaintive figure that crouched by night at his tent 
door, arms stretched in appeal across the night, as 
her heart called to his over the leagues that sundered 
them. So when his love and longing overmastered 
him Louis came back. 

“ Creeping. a shadow among shadows, through the 
blossoming garden, lifting his eyes, sighting the im- 
passive figure in cloak and hood that leaned over the 
sill, obsessed as he was by the image that haunted 
him, he never doubted that this was Blanchette whose 
arms enfolded him, whose tears fell thick on his face 
upstretched toward hers. And lying there in his arms 
Madeleine felt the sealed springs of hatred in her 
heart broken and felt the warm gush of a living love 
within her breast. Under her cloak her fingers trem- 
bled upon the clutch of the dead Charles’s pistol. It 
fell to the floor. Madeleine threw back her hood; and, 


insistent guest, he turned from it exuberantly. In 
truth, Monsieur, in the blindness of his own selfishness 
he had dug the pit in whieh he was destined to en 
tomb all happiness. 

* Now Madeleine, before remorse could be surprised 
by vengeance again, had hurried across the gulf to 
Levis to the Ursuline Convent, and there, standing 
pityingly before the white-robed figure of her sister, 
she told her of her lover’s return. 

* Meanwhile, pacing the garden paths, Louis watched 
the declining sun. It touched the citadel, flamed in 
splendor on the brown heights, dipped its red rim 
under their fortress crown, and disappeared. The long 
shadows of afternoon, which, like pursuing wraiths, 
had crept upward across the streets and plains, rushed 
over Quebec. Then, wearied from walking. Louis 
stopped at the verge of the garden just where the 
new tombstene rose from the encompassing creeping 
plants and read—her name. Blanchette was dead! 

“Louis stood still among the shadows. 





With cloak thrown loosely over the pistol’s mouth, Louis walked slowly toward her 


for the second time deceived, Louis was staring into 
his wife’s scarred face. 

“He raved. ‘Where is Blanchette? Shall it al- 
ways be thou” A sickening fear swept over him: had 
she lived, this phantom of his dreams, or had she 
been nothing but some fantasy of the brain evolved 
through that craving for the unrealizable which he 
had felt when he jooked on Madeleine’s features? He 
caught her by both wrists and prayed to her. 

‘“** Madeleine, by the love I gave thee, where is she?’ 
he cried. ‘Give me Blanchette. Let me meet her face 
to face but one instant, that I may satisfy myself 
she is no dream. Grant me one moment only and then 
take thy revenge.’ 

“ Madeleine’s cheeks were wet. 

** Listen then, Louis,’ she said, caressingly. ‘ Blan- 
chette is in Levis undergoing her novitiate in the con- 
vent of the Ursulines there. No, stay! They would 
never admit thee. Three days remain before she doffs 
the white for black and there is still time for the 
choice. If I bring her to thee, wilt thou accept her 
will to choose between the Church and thee, between 
holiness and mortal sin? If thou consent her choice 
shall guide thee, then take her to thyself, for I have 
suffered more than each of you and can endure it no 
longer. If she choose thee, then take her to Montreal 
or wherever thou choose; divorce me; marry her.’ 

“He pressed his lips against her hand; overwhelmed 
by the intensity of his joy he dared not raise his face 
to read the misery in his wife’s eyes. 

“Then, Louis,’ continued Madeleine, calmly, ‘be 
here -to-morrow evening just as the dark begins to 
close over the garden, and I will see to it that Blan- 
chette meet thee there by the tombs.’ And she threw 
back her head proudly, straightened her trembling 
knees as a soldier who has received a wound, and 
passed back into the room. 

“ As Louis turned he stumbled and, stooping, picked 
up the pistol. Looking at it in wonder, he saw that 
it was primed and charged and at half-cock. Then 
he began dimly to understand; a shadow of pity passed 
over his heart for Madeleine. Slipping it into the 
pocket of his cloak he went away. 

“ All the next day he paced the garden, waiting, 
thrilled with a thousand hopes and never doubting 
that Blanchette, soon as she learned of his return, 
would fling aside her trappings of white for him and 
rush to his arms eager to renew their love. And if 
at times the gray shadow of foreboding hovered upon 
the threshold of his palace of joy, if the remembrance 
of that slight pity for Madeleine came to him like an 


“ Presently he felt that something was pressed pain- 
fully against his hammering heart; and since all else 
except hatred was dead in him, he drew the pistol forth 
coolly, examined the charge, cocked it, and walked 
slowly toward the house of the Thibouts. Then out 
of the gloom he saw a slender figure, wearing a cloak 
and hood, move tremulously toward him. He waited 
silently, leaning with a half-sneering smile against the 
wall of the garden. 

“The figure drew near, stopped and regarded him, 
its arms stretched out as had been those of that wraith 
of the cold plains. Now there was the old mad longing 
in his heart intensified a thousandfold by the sight 
of this embodiment of that phantom of memory. With 
cloak thrown loosely over the pistol’s mouth Lou's 
walked slowly toward her. She looked very stead |y 
at him; he saw the face of his love set in a thie! ening 
cloud. 

“*Not thrice can you deceive me, accursed weman,’ 
he cried, and fired. As she fell dead the hood dropped 
from her hair. 


“Would she have gone with him? I do not know, 
Monsieur. Death comes so wisely, and many a foolish 
question has gone unanswered when he has closed fool- 
ish mouths and stilled hearts of his children that beat 
too madly. Perhaps—I am sure—as he knelt over her 
he thought that he read something in her eyes which 
told him that the long expiation he was foredoomed 
to make would not be entirely profitless, But nobody 
knows; I think not even Mademoiselle in the old 
house there could answer you. After he was set free 
from prison they say he took the vows. But this is 
a legend of long ago and each generation holds its 
own secrets; and if these are but the parents’, staged 
anew for the children, how can the children learn them 
from their elders’ lips?” 

The old priest turned into the sacristy. From the 
hillside, where the last light lingered, I heard the 
voices of children: 


“* Avee son beau fusil d’argent— 
En roulant ma’ boule— 
Visa le noir, tua le blane 
Rouli, roulant, ma boule roulant, 
En roulant ma boule.” 





This was Quebec, unchanged, hoarding the secret 
memories of her unforgotten dead. Out of the garden 
a faint perfume came. Then over that unpitying re- 
frain a sad angelus tolled. , 
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SESE DRED SHE LEIS SEER DEI TONSIL 


WINTER HOLIDAY RESORTS 


ONTE CARLO.—A_ resort on the French Ri- 
M vier not far from Monaco, specially designed 

for the rest and recreation of people whose 
systems need exercise. Particularly adapted for 
the use of those who are fond of wheeling. 
Vhrough the kindness of a_ paternal government 
a casino has been provided as a_ sort of retreat 
for the weary, where a fine table is set and supplied 
with the necessary covers for the assuagement of the 
appetite. Sufferers from the croup will find capable 
croupiers constantly in attendance ready to relieve 
them at a moment’s notice on their own terms, five 
franes or one dollar being the nominal minimum fee 
for attention. The worst cough cured in twenty 
minutes. Is particularly recommended for sufferers 
from what is known as Broadwayitis, the cure here 
being almost instantaneous, and in a great many Well 
authenticated cases absolutely permanent. No lan- 
guages required to make your wishes known, all com- 
munications with those in charge being made by 
motion. Visitors overburdened with wealth can leave 
their burdens here without fear of ever being asked to 
resume them. Hotels numerous and excellent, and lit 
by electricity as a precaution against the wasteful use 
of gas by persons desiring to retire permanently, for 
whom the waters of the Mediterranean are always 
available. Persons fond of equestrian exercise can 
find here a plentiful supply of petits chevaux always 
ready for a canter on the green at prices varying ac- 
cording to the length of their pockets from a france up. 


. 


A TOWN-MEETING ARGUMENT 

“ Now, Mister Moddyrater,” said Uncle Silas John- 
son, rising from his bench, “ speakin’ on this here 
question 0’ good roads, we'd reely oughter do suthin’ 
to hev at least one good pike threw this here taown. 
Why, feller citizens, the way they be they hain’t a 
road around these here parts where them ottermobles 
kin exceed the speed limit, and we’re losin’ thousands 
o’ dollars every year, not only in fines, but in the pro- 
ceeds 0’ damidge suits we might win out on ef we could 
do a leetle suthin’ to enecouridge the careless motor- 
fellers to smash ‘nto our waggins once in a while.” 


A FINE OPENING 

“Oh, do excuse me, George,” she said, as the car 
passed quickly over a thank-you-marm and the jar of 
it landed her squarely in his lap.“ I—” 

* Don’t mention it, Imogene,” he replied. “ And now 
that you are here, how would you like to make this a 
permanent arrangement? You see,” he added, stiffen- 
ing his knees, “I am quite able to support you.” 


THE TALE OF A COMET 
A comer, blazing through the sky, was filled with 
wondrous mirth as on its way galumphing by it spied 
our little earth, and saw emblazoned on the seene in 
letters red and blue and green: 
USE UNCLE PETER’S DENTALINE 
It split the welkin with its roars like none you've 
ever heard. So thunderous were its guffaws that e’en 
the sea was stirred, when carved deep in the Arctic 
snow in letters ten feet square or so, it read the words 
DRINK KOKONO 


It foared aloud with laughter gay until the 
heavens woke. Its every giggle seemed to say, ‘ Oh, 
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QU ITATIONS FROM SHAKESPEARE 


what a funny joke!” For on the Rocky Mountain 
slope it saw a painter on a rope inscribing there 


TRY PEACHAM'S SOAP 


It shook within, it shook without, till everybody 
thought that comet was, beyond a doubt, in some con- 
vulsion caught, when it espied in ’lectric light athwart 
a shining Alpine height 


FOR BREAKFAST FOOD TRY ‘ TAKABITE ” 
Poor comet, speeding on through space! We won- 


der what you'd do; what wrath would show upon 
your face if but the truth you knew, that fastened to 





AUNT JANE: Comer, Tommy. WE’VE HAD ENOUGH OF THIS. 
- -arsey +E - > r . A 
YOUNG HISTORIAN: Warr! THEY'RE FULL OF SAVAGE PEOPLE. I WANT TO WATCH ’EM WRIGGLE. 
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your brilliant tail in letters bigger than a whale 
some Yankee’d pinned 
TRY JIGGER’S ALE 





ESTIMATING THE DAMAGE 


THE wagon and the eggs had been settled for, and 
now it came to deciding on the value of the farmer’s 
horse which lay unquestionably dead in the ditch. 

* Now,” said Winkles, leaning back in the tonneau, 
* how much do you want for the horse?” 

“Twenty dollars, I guess,” said the farmer. 

“Twenty dollars?” echoed Winkles. “ For that old 
skate? Why he’s nothing but a hat-rack—a perfect 
jug.” ‘ 
ee Waal,” drawled the farmer. ‘“ reckonin’ on that 
there basis, the last time I got a skate on it cost me 
nine dollars. Ye can’t git a hat-rack fittin’ to be seen 
fer less ’n twelve, and as fer the plug, I paid four 
dollars fer the last beaver hat I bought to wear to 
meetin’. That’s twenty-five dollars on your own fig- 
gerin’ without no pay fer berryin’ the critter.” 





SAFE 


“You don’t mean to say that you are really going 
to let Gormley play William Tell and try to shoot 
an apple off the top, of your head, do you?” demanded 
Blithers. ‘“ Why; he couldn’t hit a barn door.” 

“ That’s just it,” said Slithers; “ I’ll be safe enough. 
Gormley has promised to aim at my eye.” 





AN ARCHITECTURAL POINT 


“ Now,” said the architect, “we come to the plans 
for your chicken-coop, Mrs. De Noo. I suppose. you 
want the nests arranged in tiers?” 

“Why, really,” said Mrs. De Noo, “TI never thought 
-much. about that; but I should think for eggs they 
ought to come in layers, oughtn’t they?” 


NOT UNUSUAL 


“Dip your son go through college, Bunkerton?” 
asked Wickley. 

“No,” said Wicklcy; “he went through me and | 
had to take him out.” 


A SAD CASE 


“T sEg,” said Wiggles, “ that Bobby Fancier and his 
wife have got a divorce.” * 

“Really?” said Jiggles. “ What a sad case. Who 
gets the custody of the poodle?” 



































old and high and German. As for 
their antiquity, some of the best of 
them go back to the thirteenth cen- 
¥ tury, and have, therefore, the 
novelty of the well-forgotten. Where 
they are too high, I shall endeavor 
to temper their altitude; and as for 
their being German, why, that is my very reason for 
recording them. 

In these old High-German jokes there seems to be a 
general type. An energetic person of humorous bent 
and cheerful rascality goes forth through the world, 
seeking and finding disreputable adventures, playing 
rowdy practical jokes, and laughing uproariously at 
his own escapades; whereat the audience is supposed 
to laugh in sympathetic chorus. The course of this 
roistering Goth is liberally irrigated with beer, which 
is joyously swilled by red-faced persons with car- 
buncle noses, fat paunches, and a general air of dis- 
reputable conviviality. In a word, Falstaff is the 
very model. Such is the worthy Parson Ameis of the 
thirteenth century. Such is the sixteenth century Till 
Eulenspiegel. Such is his successor, Hans Clauert. 
Such, in the eighteenth century, though with the dif- 
ference that he was a real person and a most outrage- 
ous liar, was Baron Miinchhausen. And sug¢h, in 
the late nineteenth century, was the famed Tobias 
Knopf. The laughter is hilarious and breezy, the 
humor never so fine-drawn as to be in any danger of 
passing uncomprehended, the repertory demonstrates 
that smoking-room stories antedate the introduction of 
the weed by Sir Walter Raleigh. 

With a truly prophetic refinement of insight, the 
old High Germans made their first great humorous 
rascal an Englishman and a parson. As the result 
cf a wordy dispute with his bishop, Parson Ameis 
undertakes to teach the bishop’s donkey to read, so 
that that dignitary may not pride himself too much 
on his own erudition. He hides the long-eared student 
in a cave, half-starves him, and then puts before him a 
book, with oats sprinkled thinly between the leaves. 
The ass eagerly turns them over with his soft nose, 
and licks up the oats. After awhile, the biship, 
anxious to know how his rival in learning is getting 
on, asks Parson Ameis for a demonstration. By that 
time, the ass can turn the pages over charmingly, and 
the bishop goes off open-mouthed, persuaded that it is 
only a matter of time before the other one learns 
Latin. 

Poverty drives Parson Ameis to the continent, in 
search of a fortune. He presently finds himself in 
Paris, and determines to victimise the King of France. 
He assures that monarch that he, the adventurer, is 
such a painter as the world never saw, and gets a 
contract to adorn a great hall in the palace. And, with 
solemn knavery, he further persuades the king that 
such is the occult virtue of his painting, that, should 
the beholder have a pedigree at any point suspect or 
tinged with left-hand incidents, the picture will re- 
main for him wholly invisible. So the king, with big, 
round eyes of credulity, fills the knave’s pockets with 
gold, and bids him paint away. The knave closes the 
hall, lies cheerfully on his back, and never paints a 
line. When the king comes after a month, to see the 
painting, the parson reminds him of the occult virtue 
of the work, and its relation to damaged paternity; 
and the king, who, very naturally, sees nothing at 
all, blinks like a solemn owl, and avers that the work 
is excellent good. Ameis points out this detail and 
that of mountain or tree or human form, on the bare 
white wall, and the king assents and praises, fearful 
of the possible slur on his paternity, should he declare 
that he sees nothing. He, in his turn, describes the 
pictures to his gaping, naught-seeing courtiers who, 
for a like reason, eagerly behold what is not there, till 
at last a blunt, stupid person avers that he sees 
nothing, because there is nothing to see, and ruth- 
lessly adds that in his belief neither king nor princes 
see anything more than he does. Whereat the whole 








By Charles Johnston 


court laughs uproariously, and parson Ameis_ is 
praised for a witty knave. 

In Lotharingia Parson Ameis had another adven- 
ture. He declared to the duke that he was a marvel- 
ous healer, so that all diseases yielded to his skill. The 
duke offered him much gold if he could prove his power, 
and turned over the inmates of the hospital to his 
care. Thereupon Parson Ameis assembled the sick and 
wounded, and made them a little speech. He an- 
nounced that their duke had entrusted them to his 
care, and that he would heal them all; but that, to 
do this, he must take that one among them who is 
irremediably ill, put him out of his misery, bray his 
bones in a mortar, and therewith make a sovereign 
ointment for the healing of the others. Thereupon, 
the unfortunate folk looked at each other and pon- 
dered. Each bethought him that, even if he admitted 
having only a little ailment, his neighbors might own 
to none at all, and so he, as the most gravely sick, 
would have to yield material for the ointment. There- 
fore with one accord they began to assert that they felt 
better already, were, indeed, so decidedly on the mend 
that they might be said to be altogether well. So 
Parson Ameis stood there smiling, listening to their 
testimony; and presently he sent for the duke, re- 
ported a clean bill of health, pocketed his money and 
went serenely forth. 

Till Eulenspiegel is just such another knave, but 
that we are introduced to him in his early childhood, 
while he is still playing the pranks that make him the 
prototype of all bad boys. Seventy adventures and 
more are accredited to him, wild, boisterous, hilarious, 
as he wanders throughout the wide German world. Of 
these, I think the wittiest is this. Till had indulged 
in so many stupid pranks that folk began to call him 
a manifest fool. He took a keen revenge. Sedulously 
he spread the rumor that he, Till Eulenspiegel, the 
fool, would, on a certain morning, appear at the tower 
window and fly through the air to the ground. The 
good townsfolk came gaping thither, and, sure 
enough, at the appointed time Till made his appear- 
ance at the tower window. He looked down at the 
burghers, and they gazed up at him. Finally Till said: 
“You have all come here to see me fly!’ Yet you know 
as well as I do, that I can no more fly than you can. 
Judge, then, who is the biggest fool!” 

Here is another fale, from a book of the same 
period. Some German boors were travelling along 
the muddy road from one old High-German city to an- 
other. At nightfall they came to a wayside inn and 
asked for bed and board, including ample supplies of 
beer. When they were properly mellow they decided 
to go to bed, mine host declaring that he could only 
provide one bed for every two of them. Then one 
fellow, thinking to be funny, declared to his com- 
panion that he was by predilection a ball-player, and, 
further, that he was given to nightmares, during 
which, believing himself to be playing ball, he had 
the bad habit of striking out in bed; should this 
happen, and should be accidentally break his bed- 
fellow’s nose, he craved his forgiveness beforehand. 

The other nodded and hummed and promised. But 
when the sleep-walking ball-player had drowsed off, his 
companion rose quietly and put on a pair of spurs, and 
then went back to bed again. Presently, the ball- 
player began to jerk and mutter in his sleep, and began 
to wave his arms, finally landing a stiff blow on his 
companion’s face. The latter immediately started up, 
jumped on the ball-player’s back, dug the spurs into 
him, and bade him canter. When the ball-player 
yelled his expostulations the other begged his pardon, 
and explained that he, too, was given to nightmare, 
and had just dreamed that his companion was a 
horse. So everybody laughed uproariously, ahd 
ordered more beer. 

Then the narrator goes on to tell a tale of another 
boor, simple enough in his way, but very far from 
being a fool. In a certain village, he says, there were 
bad, rascally, wicked boors, who often in the beer- 
house with each other quarreled, and with base words 
to each other the lie gave, and too often beat and 
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stabbed each other, which their parson had many 
times warned them against. But, unfortunately, it 
helped nothing. 

Once on a Sunday, when the good parson not much 
had studied, and to preach to his boors had, he began 
again their base words to narrate, and said: “ Oh, ye 
are unholy boors! I have you already a long time 
forbidden. to curse and to swear, to call each other 
liars, to quarrel and to brawl, yet the longer it goes 
the wickeder it gets. You call each other with blas- 
phemous words liars, and thereof all sorts of con- 
tention and bickering ariseth! Now be it so: if one 
hears the other lie, and knows manifestly that he is 
lying, let him not him a liar straightway cal}, but 
much rather let him gently to whistle begin. He who 
has lied will briefly remark this whistling and, from 
a sense of remorse and confusion, will hold up to lie. 
Pfui! What you do most unseemly appears!” 

To which a certain profane and knavish boor, who 
was in the church, listened attentively. Then the par- 
son ceased preaching, and began of the creation of the 
first man to speak: “ Dearly beloved brethren! the 
Almighty, as He created the Heaven and the Karth, 
and found that it all very good was, determined he 
also to make men. So he took a lump of clay and 
squeezed it together and formed as it were a man 
thereof, and, having formed him, set him up against 
the fence to dry!” Which, when the rascally boor 
aforesaid heard, began: he to whistle overloud, which 
the parson remarking, said: “ What, boor, you mean 
that I lie?” Whereupon that wicked boor answered: 

“Oh, no, your reverence! But all the same, who 
made the fence, before the first man was created?” 

I have translated this as literally as may be, in 
order to preserve the fine old High-German flavor. 1 
will now relapse into the vernacttlar and tell another 
tale. 

In a certain village near Leipzig lived a widow, well 
blessed with this world’s goods and possessed of riches 
in plenty. To her many good widowers came as sup- 
pliants, asking for her hand, and offering to take care 
of her goods. But she would not. No saddle suited 
her, and she chose rather to remain master in her 
own house, unwilling to submit her will to any man. 
To the which village came a certain young man, very 
fine and clever and beautiful, who, hearing much of 
the good widow and her possessions, determined to set 
his cap at her, and. if so it might be, wed her and 
make her his. So he wooed her with right good will 
and gentle art, and at last began to be pleasing in 
her sight, so that she smiled when she met him in the 
market-place or at church, or wherever it might be. 
Well, the thing went so that he offered himself to 
her and they were wedded, although all her gossips 
dissuaded her and said it would surely turn out ill. 

After the wedding for the first while he was good, 
obedient, quiet. keeping good care of his own house, 
and following the old wife from chamber to chamber, 
until he had learned where all her treasures were 
kept. But then he began to go astray, lingering long 
at the-beer-house, drinking much, and often bringing 
boon companions home with him, to drink and roister 
and make merry till the clock struck midnight. 

The which the good wife remarking, she deter- 
mined on guile, and, binding a towel about her head, 
laid her on the sofa and began mournfully to groan. 
Whereupon her man entering with his boon com- 
panions asked her what was ill with her, and she 
said that her head gave her much woe and was full 
of sore pains. At that in well-feigned anger, tearing 
the towel from her head, he began to thump her 
on the brow, crying: ‘“ Oh, wicked and shameless head, 
thus to torment my dear, tender wife! But I shall 
beat thee until thou ceasest, therefore take that and 
that and that!” So vigorously did he beat her that 
she was fain to cry peace, saying that the head no 
longer hurt her, but that she was well. 

“Then up, good wife, sit with us, make merry, and 
drink wine!” cried he, unashamed; “and if that evil 
head bethink again to hurt thee, I will of a truth’ 
beat it even more!” 
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A PATRIARCH AMONG TREES 


THIS STONE OAK, ON THE ITALIAN SHORE OF THE ADBIATIC, IS REPUTED TO BE A 
THOUSAND YEARS OLD, THE CIRCUMFERENCE OF THE BRANCHES IS 120 METERS 
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IN THE LIZARD’S MAW 


THE WRECK OF A SAILING-VESSEL OFF THE LIZARD, THE MOST SOUTHERLY POINT 
OF ENGLAND, WHICH PROVES DESTRUCTIVE TO MANY DOZENS OF CRAFT EACH YEAR 
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AMERICAN CAPITAL AFIELD 


BaeN a certain morning not long ago 
32 one of the big international banking- 
aN houses received the following cable 
*% from one of its foreign correspond- 
ents: “Your offer of funds at 
IK three and one-half per cent. for 
¥ ninety days accepted.” All that day 
3 there’ was persistent buying of bills 
of exchange drawn on the _ point 
where the loan was to be made. Late in the after- 
noon announcement was made that a large amount of 
gold was to be exported. 

Between the two things there was a close connection. 
In order to send money to a point you have got either 
to remit bills of exchange drawn on that point or 
else gold. If you can buy the bills you need in the 
market—very well, you do that. If the offerings in 
the market aren’t sufficient, you buy what you can 
and send the balance in gold. That is what happened 
in this particular case. The firm which wanted to 
send funds to its correspondent in Europe bought up 
all the available supply of bills, but that wasn’t 
enough. Gold had to be sent in addition. 

The reason that the supply of bills offering in the 
market wasn’t enough was because half a dozen other 
firms were all trying to send large amounts abroad 
at the same time—and were consequently all trying 
to buy up all the exehange in sight. The cable men- 
tioned was only one of a dozen similar ones received 
by various firms that morning. In other words, we 
are in the midst of a heavy flow of American banking 
capital to the foreign markets. Not a day goes by 
but that American banking-houses’ offers of funds are 
accepted in London and Berlin and on a big  seale. 

Why is it that we are lending all this money out- 
side the country? That is the first question which 
naturally comes up. 

There are two reasons why. In the first place we’ve 
got it to lend and in the second place they need to 
borrow. Little need be said about the accumulation 
of idle banking capital in the United States. That 
is about the most generally understood phase of the 
present financial situation. But Europe’s need for 
cash—why it is that the foreign bankers are willing 
to pay us such full rates for money which we can’t 
use ourselves—that is the interesting point. 

To get to the root of the matter it is necessary to 
go all the way back to last summer when the dis- 
pute between Germany and France over Morocco was 
at its height. As has since been made very clear, war 
was at one time imminent, and the very large loans 
of the French banks in Berlin were hurriedly with- 
drawn and the German market deprived, almost over- 
night, of financial support on which it had come ab- 
solutely to depend. How New York stepped into the 
breach, and as fast as the French money was drawn 
out of Beriin replaced it with fresh supplies, is now 
a matter of financial history. 

That was the way in which the present big borrow- 
ing movement began. Its continuance after the 
Moroccan dispute was settled is apparently due to 
different causes, but really underlying the  subse- 
quent outflow of American money to European points 
are the conditions created by the trouble of last fall. 
The agreement between France and Germany could 
be signed and all danger of immediate hostilities re- 
moved, but it was impossible to sign away the remain- 
ing feeling of uneasiness. In France this feeling mani- 
fested itself in a movement on the part of the general 
public to hoard cash to an extent seldom before seen. 
In Germany, even after the great influx of American 
capital and the return of large amounts temporarily 
withdrawn by London, money remained scarce and 
hard to borrow. 

For a while after the first of the year it looked as 
though the great foreign markets had got back on a 
normal basis and as though Berlin would soon start 
repaying the loans previously made by America. But 






that lasted only a short time. Very soon it became 
apparent that as a result of the disclosures in Paris 
of secret negotiations between the French and the 
German banks at the time the trouble was at its 
height, the return of French money to Berlin on any 
large scale was, at least for the time being, out of 
the question. ‘The middle of January had not been 
reached before it became plain that Berlin needed 
and for some time would continue to need every Ameri- 
‘an dollar she had received and that, far from being 
a question as to how soon our loans would be re- 
paid, it was rather a question of how much more we 
should be asked to lend. 

About that time another feature entered into the 
situation. On account of heavy wheat and meat im- 
ports, London always has to send Argentina a con- 
siderable amount of gold during the opening months 
of the year. This year the amount was no greater 
than normal, and had everything been serene across 
the Channel London could undoubtedly have taken 
care of the necessary gold exports herself. But with 
political and financial conditions as they are, London 
does not want to draw down her gold supply through 
exports to South America and so has shouldered off 
that responsibility on the United States. 

It works like this: The governors of the Bank of 
Kngland decide that it would be better to have the 
gold go from New York than from London. So they 
set about creating those conditions which will make 
it possible for the London banks to direct their New 
York correspondents to send the necessary gold. ‘he 
debt is London’s and eventually, of course, London 
has got to pay; but by creating the right sort of con- 
ditions the Bank of England ean fix it so that the 
actual gold will go from New York and not from 
T.ondon. 

How can the necessary low rate of exchange on 
New York be brought about? By maintaining money 
rates in London at a level higher than that prevailing 
in New York. How can that be done? By having 
the Bank of England keep a tight hold on its purse- 
strings. If the Old Lady won’t lend, money rates are 
Lound to stay up. That means that London can 
say to New York, “ Here, you send your gold to South 
America.” 

And, of course, in the mean time, with money worth 
more in London than in New York, American capital 
is attracted to London. Very large, indeed, are the 
amounts which New York has been sending over to 
London during the past few weeks. Merchandise ex- 
ports are running big and plenty of exchange drawn 
against them is being brought into existence, but even 
this big supply of bills, apparently, is not enough to 
satisfy the demand for remittance. That exchange 
rates can remain as high as they are, in the face of 
such an outgo of merchandise, is in itself the plainest 
sort of an indication of the big amounts of American 
capital which are at present being sent over to the 
other side. 

So much for the reasons for the movement. Let us 
consider now first how these big transfers of capital 
affect the situation here and then how they affect 
the situation on the other side. 

Can we spare this money which we are loaning so 
freely in Europe? In view of the accumulation of 
eash at New York and the other home inarkets, it 
would seem at first sight as though we could, and by 
a wide margin. But there is another side to it. 
Money here is in great supply and can be had at 
the lowest of rates—that is perfectly true. But 
why is it so? Is it because the country is doing no 
business and does not need money? No, that can’t 
be it—bank clearings in January, outside of New 
York, were the greatest in the history of the country 
—business isn’t overactive, but is being carried on 
in very fair volume. Then why is there so much 
currency lying around in bank vaults? Simply _be- 
cause at a time when there has been some slackening 


in the demand there has been a great increase in the 
supply. January saw the amount of actual money in 
the country increased by no less than $18,649,000. 
The country didn’t need this additional currency and 
didn’t want it, but it was brought into existence just 
the same—by the working of our alleged curreney 
“system.” No wonder that it lies around idle. No 
wonder that those who have it in their possession take 
every chance of sending it out of the country to places 
where some legitimate use for it exists. 

If just this surplus of actual cash went out of the 
country it wouldn't be so bad. The trouble comes 
from the fact that before anything at all is done 
about this surplus its presence brings about artificially 
easy money conditions and that they result in a huge 
amount of capital being loaned abroad which we really 
need ourselves. We can easily enough spare the few 
million dollars in gold that we’ve been sending out. 
That isn’t the real question. The real question is 
whether we can spare the $100,000,000 of capital (not 
gold) we loaned out in Germany last fall and the 
big amounts we have been lending in London and 
Berlin ever since the first of the year. A glance at 
the loan account of the country’s national banks shows 
that that is very much of a question. With trade 
only moderately ‘active loans are right at high-water 
mark now. Suppose business were suddenly to revive. 
Where, then, would the necessary bank accommodation 
come from? 

The question as to whether the money we are lend- 
ing abroad could then be made available leads directly 
to the question of how these loans of ours are affecting 
the situation on the other side. The outflow of 
American capital to Europe was started, as has been 
shown, by the predicament into which Germany was 
thrown when the French bankers called in loans last 
September. Gratefully at that time did Berlin accept 
the American financial aid. The whole thing, it was 
thought, was only temporary. The storm would blow 
over. The French banks would send back to Berlin 
the money they had withdrawn. Within a short time 
everything would be just as it was before. 

We are four months away from September now, but 
conditions in Berlin are very far from being “ just 
as they were before.” An agreement with France 
has been signed, but mighty little of the French money 
has come back. The loans made by New York bankers, 
which were so generally regarded as being only tempo- 
rary and which were all going to be paid off within 
a few weeks, have pretty nearly all been renewed 
and for longer periods. ‘The bringing to light of the 
secret negotiations between German and French finan- 
cial interests last fall, and the outbreak of the war 
between Italy and Turkey have made a very great 
difference. To an extent never dreamed of last fall, 
the Berlin market has become dependent upon Ameri- 
can money. Not only have most of the previously 
made loans been renewed, but large additional amounts 
have been borrowed. 

Of course this money is there and it belongs to us, 
and if we wanted it badly enough we could get it 
back. But as the matter stands at present we should 
have to need it pretty badly. Suppose that for any 
reason we should begin to want these funds now 
loaned out in Berlin and should start calling them 
in—what would happen? ‘The first thing, probably, 
would be a sharp rise in the German money-market, 
followed soon after by heavy liquidation of securities. 
“ Americans ” would not escape and there are a lot 
of “ Americans” held both speculatively and for in- 
vestment all over Germany. From this source there 
would come heavy liquidation and we should be called 
upon to absorb large amounts of both stocks and 
bonds. With investment conditions here as they are, 
it would probably not.be long before we should be 
only too glad to call the whole thing off, tell the 
Germans to keep the money for the time being, and 
stop selling. 


























A RARE EAGLE 


THIS LAMMERGEIER; A CARRION-EATING EAGLE SELDOM SEEN IN CAPTIVITY, HAS 
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THE CRYPT OF THE CHURCH OF ST. VINCENT DE FORA IN LISBON, WHERE THE 
DEAD KINGS OF PORTUGAL LIE BURIED 
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mat is It? 


By Herbert B. Brougham 
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Zig HE spectacles and crises of man’s 
SR struggle for life, of his struggle 


against death—all else is foreign to 








ME 


the morning’s newspaper. China has 
‘risen, and has dealt its death-blow 
to an ancient despotism. A Presi- 
fe dent and leader of an historic party 
, speaks of changes that may check its 
continued guidance of the nation’s destinies. Men who 
would judge the lives and liberties of the people cor- 
ruptly buy their candidacies. A colony of Italian 
immigrants, larger than the population of Rome, lies 
at the mercy of blackmailers and bomb-throwers. A 
distinguished scientist with shattered nerves turns 
porter for a season. A merchant who borrowed from 
a great financier has failed. A mayor sells food to a 
cityful at half price, breaking the middlemen’s grip. 
Turn page after page; that which appeals directly or 
sympathetically to each of us, as a part of the mass 
of humanity, is the tidings of human crises. For such 
news great agencies have dispatched their messengers 
over the earth. The newspapers make their appeal, not 
through the normal, routine things of life, however 
commendable they be. The peril of good things, their 
destruction or triumphant survival and promotion in 
the interest of the human race—that is the au- 
gust theme of all real news-writing. “News of 
fighting is the best news,” Joseph Pulitzer used 
to say. The saying is profoundly true. There is no 
other news. 

At the death of Mr. Pulitzer, the Jupiter of the 
I.ondon press, now passing the way of Saturn, 
launched a bolt at American journalism. The pro- 
prietors of the New York World and the Journal, it 
thundered, had “debauched the taste of half a con- 
tinent.”. The whirlwind struggle which swept them 
out of normal courses into strange and unhallowed 
seas drew into its vortex “the great part of the press 
of the country.” It welters, rudderless, on wild and 
uncharted waters, unfreighted of the hopes of civiliza- 
tion. Its pilots lack perspective, they purblindly trim 
their sails toward a haven where the breakers dash up 
a spume of the trivial and the personal, on which the 
vessel must pound and become the spoil of wreckers. 
The Times concludes: 


“Most of the London dailies deliberately address 
themselves to the educated, thinking classes of the 
country, whereas the large American papers, with ex- 
ceptions, the fewness of which makes them the more 
honorable, address themselves to an imaginary typical 
specimen of the plain people. They scrupulously 
avoid talking a language which demands any measure 
of polite education for its comprehension, and the 
tastes to which they appeal are what they suppose to 
be the tastes of the greater number of the democratic 
mass. The huge circulations of Mr. Pulitzer’s World 
and other papers seem to show that in their guess at 
those tastes they do not go far amiss, but no one is 
better aware than the editors of some, at least, of the 
great dailies that they won their circulations at the 
cost of ceasing to be a moral or guiding force in the 
community.” 


Matthew Arnold, who could not be expected to defend 
American “ yellow journalism,”, would chide the Times 
for this. Mr. Pulitzer and Mr. Hearst have tried to in- 
doctrinate the masses. They have caught their atten- 
tion by flaring advertisements of scandal, crime, bogus 
“science,” and by sensational attacks on public and 
private men, and then have given editorially to their 
readers sets of partisan ideas and creeds—their own 
views, as they blatantly announced. Joseph Pulitzer 
was the great ready-maker of judgments and watch- 
words; Mr. Hearst and Mr. Brisbane imitated his 
work. They have assumed to do, and to do better than 
its officers, the official business of their city, of their 
State, of the United States. They have tilted at world 
politics and personages. They have headed crusades 
against the government and against men who, they 
proclaimed, were corrupting the government. They 
have preached arrogantly, but in a way to be under- 
standed of the general, that their personal knowledge 
and ideas were the best knowledge, the best ideas of 
their time. Mr. Pulitzer has been the World, Mr. 
Hearst has been the Journal. 

In so far as they have in social and political crises 
departed from their principle of personal omniscience, 
and have submitted their minds to the grounded judg- 
ments of the best men in the arts and sciences, in 
government, and in business, Mr. Hearst and Mr. 
Pulitzer have exerted a wide and lasting influence. 
They have appealed to all, not to a few, but the bulk 
of their work has not been done under the best lead- 
ing. The Times of London is subject to a different in- 
dictment, but one not less severe. It has served to in- 
doctrinate the classes. Its appeal has been deliberately, 
as it avows, to the higher educated, governing few. 
Matthew Arnold’s ideal of culture has not in any part 
of its history been the Times’s ideal. His passion was 
for diffusing and for making prevail the best knowledge 
and ideas of his time “from one end of society to the 
other.” He would make them efficient “ outside the 
clique of the cultivated and the learned.” To this end 
he would spare no pains to “ divest knowledge of all 
that was harsh, uncouth, difficult, abstract, profes- 
sional, exclusive’? He would humanize it, and yet 
keep it the best knowledge for the classes and the 
masses. 


¥ the news. Consider the-first page of - 


Has the London Times, with its service to 40,000 of 
the * educated, thinking classes,” in an island of forty 
millions of people, tried to fulfil this duty? Do the 
leaders of one class or profession speak to all within 
the range of the Times’s limited circulation, or even to 
all of their own ‘class? One example may suffice. The 
Journal of Experimental Medicine, which is edited in 
New York by the physicians and chemists of the 
Rockefeller Institute, published last summer Dr. S. J. 
Meltzer’s report of experiments on “ The Distribution 
of Solutions in Cardiectomized Frogs.” That is a hard 
title. The terminology of the report is difficult and 
recondite. But when it was translated into the com- 
ion tongue and the news headlines proclaimed “ Cireu- 
lation Hid in Us Revealed,” the American public 
learned that a discoverer comparable with Harvey had 
demonstrated the existence of a circulatory system, in- 
dependent of the heart and lymphatics, through which 
vital fluids and potent drugs may pass, and by means 
of which bodily tissues may be made to grow outside 
the body. 

Some “ self-made ” business man who had never seen 
a test-tube would find this news intelligible. By its 
publication he might be prompted, as in such cases 
laymen are often prompted, to give to research a 
further needed endowment. The people, already con- 
vineed by such demonstrations, might soon ‘by appro- 
priations of Congress endow a National Department 
of Health for experimental work of the highest value 
to humanity. The London Times might, conceivably, so 
far overcome its disdain of the American Nazareth as 
to print, with its technical verbiage, portions of the 
text of Dr. Meltzer’s paper. Its elucidation to the 
general public would not lie within the Times’s 
province. But in this country an understanding of 
the achievements of science “outside the clique of 
the cultivated and the learned” is deemed indispen- 
sable. The cultivated and the learned can exist 
securely, and their professions and services to so- 
ciety can be maintained, only by the diffusion of their 
knowledge, and by making it prevail, from one end 
of society to the other. By reason of their special 
pursuits they belong of necessity in groups, but no 
group can be secure without the sympathy and suf- 
frage of all. It follows that if the newspapers of a 
democracy are not made the proper medium of light 
and leading to the masses, they will become the 
medium of their darkness and misleading. 

The mistake: made by the exponents of “ personal 
journalism,” a mistake that is being rectified, is 
the belief that these exponents could—nay, must— 
furnish all the light and leading needed. Greeley, 
Raymond, Bowles, Bennett, Dana, Pulitzer, strained 
every nerve and fell beneath the yoke of this error. 
Under its tyranny Mr. Pulitzer founded his College 
of Journalism. This college, during his two to four 
years of training, is to make of the future newspaper 
man an English stylist and an expert in the law in 
its public relations; it is to make him comprehend 
the problems of capital. and labor; it is to ground 
him in ethics, in letters, in languages, in politics, 
economics, history, sociology, statistics, in the dis- 
coveries of science, and, lastly, in the ways of getting 
and presenting the news. 

A news-gatherer and editor can never have enough 
of an encyclopedic training. But except as an au- 
thority on the methods of gathering and presenting 
the news, he cannot pretend to be an authority upon 
anything. The newspaper was never more personal 
than it is now that it omits the personality of its 
editor. The editor’s function is vital. He is con- 
stantly introducing to the public commanding per- 
sonalities. No longer looked to as a savior of the 
nation, he must find for it many saviors, and pre- 
pare their way before them. When floods come, or 
impend, he will know the engineers to stay them; 
when plagues fall he will bring physicians, give their 
credentials, print their prescriptions. There may be 
rival leaders. If he favors one or the other it must 
be without partisanship. Their printed words, faith- 
fully reported, will quickly reveal each  other’s 
strength and weaknesses. The editor should, be their 
interpreter, but the antagonist of neither. By com- 
paring the best of opposing counsels he may point 
out their virtues and defects; when he does this well 
he will wield influence. But his chief work is done 
when the news is gathered, when the best of it is 
selected, and the selections published. 

In providing facilities for gathering the news the 
American press has never been surpassed or equalled. 
Mr. Melville E. Stone, director of the Associated 
Press, finds that until Samuel Topliff—just a cen- 
tury ago in November last—employed small boats to 
intercept the vessels at the mouth of Boston Harbor, 
thus enabling him to present the news to his sub- 
scribers before the incoming ships had docked, enter- 
prise in news-gathering had nowhere in the world 
advanced beyond the collection of gossip at the coffee- 
houses. In the War of 1812 Nathan Hale, a nephew 
of the Revolutionary martyr, supplanted Topliff’s boats 
with a fleet of faster-going cutters, and, on land, dis- 
patched pony expresses that outran the government 
postal service. David Hale. his cousin, established 
like means of communication for the city of New 
York. 

These sufficed until Professor Morse’s revolutionary 
invention of the telegraph, first utilized for the regular 
transmission of news by William M. Swain, a founder 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. The “ telegraph 
reporters,” under the headship of Dr. Alexander Jones, 








then formed the first press association for the supply 
of daily newspapers in the leading Eastern American 
cities. ‘Thence, under the headship of Henry J. Ray- 
mond, who later founded the New York Times, and 
Frederick Hudson of the New York Herald, the New 
York Associated Press, which was the immediate pro- 
genitor of the present national organization, led in 
the gathering and rapid transmission of the world’s 
news. The Associated Press to-day serves its member- 
ship of 700 American newspapers with the staple news 
of this country and with the special news from foreign 
lands, co-operating with the Reuter Telegram Com- 
pany, Limited, of London, which has the gathering 
and distributing of news for the British Empire; 
with the Wolff Agency that covers the Teutonic, 
Slavic, and Scandinavian fields, and the Havas in 
France and other Latin countries. The United Press 
and Laffan’s Bureau in the United States compete 
with the Associated Press, which, with its special 
correspondents at home and abroad, and helped by the 
other great news agencies mentioned, makes instantly 
accessible to the newspapers, read by at least forty-five 
millions of people in this Union, knowledge and ideas 
from all parts of the world, however revote. 

Little fault can be found with the present ample 
facilities for getting the news. The character of the 
news collected, however, is a subject of constant and 
anxious discussion. Does the mass of “copy” com- 
prising dispatches aggregating 60,000 to 80,000 words, 
nightly placed on the news editors’ desks of any con- 
siderable newspaper that patronizes the Associated 
Press—does it all present news of events and emer- 
gencies in which the entire body of society is keenly 
interested? Does it chronicle the crises of man’s 
struggle for life, of his struggle against death, the 
peril of good things, their destruction or triumphant 
survival, and promotion in the interest of humanity? 
A candid editor will testify that the bulk of the 
nightly —_ of forty closely printed columns, exclu- 
sive of the material supplied by the paper’s own cor- 
respondents and local staff, is devoted largely to the 
record of normal routine actions—the legislative grist 
of State assemblies, Congress, and foreign parlia- 
ments, the “red tape” of executive departments, re- 
ports of the markets, banks, and of ordinary business 
and real estate transactions, and the calendars and 
decisions of the courts. 

Now in the marts, the courts, and legislative halls, 
in the laboratories of science and of learning, in hos- 
pitals and jails and churches, as well as upon 
theaters of human war and in battles with nature 
and the elements, the proudest victories of mankind 
are won, the saddest reverses and checks of its on- 
ward progress may be witnessed. Why, instead of 
chronicling the accustomed and the old, simply be- 
cause of its’ daily recurrence with slight variations, 
are not the keen and alert minds of the press centered 
exclusively upon the things that emerge into the 
special field of the news—I mean, upon the new 
things, strange, abnormal, perilous, or salving things? 
In the elder brother we take no stock of interest, but 
what of the prodigal? Why note continually the 
ninety and nine within the fold? Why account for 
the silver that is stored, while the housewife sweeps 
for the missing piece? Why measure the three 
measures of meal and regard not the leaven? The 
Power that sitteth upon the throne and saith, Behold, 
I make all things new, saith likewise, Write. And the 
words should be true and faithful. 

But if the old and repetitious is to be omitted from 
the newspapers of to-day, they will assume an unac- 
customed aspect. The routine events that encroach 
upon their space appeal to special and_ restricted 
classes who are looking more and more to the techni- 
eal, trade, and governmental journals for the accurate 
daily accountings which they need. This work should 
be yielded altogether to such publications. By this 
I do not mean that the newspapers should give up 
their essential relations with the play of industrial 
and commercial forces that has in large measure 
transformed modern society. The gigantic corporate 
undertakings of this generation have been made suc- 
cessful largely by means of the newspaper press and 
its improved facilities for gathering and publishing 
the events of business and finance, and the opinion of 
experts thereon. In the crises of business, when 
threatened dangers were to be averted or disasters 
remedied, the press has had, and it will have, its 
vital and integral part. 

In the struggle with country-wide monopolies 
which has characterized the social and political his- 
tory of the past twenty years the life not of any par- 
ticular class has been touched, but of all society. 
Fresh corporate developments, public and private at- 
tacks upon corporations, and their methods of de- 
fense in the courts and otherwise, are, of course, re- 
moved from the restricted field of business into the 
larger arena of the news. But newspaper managers 
have already recognized this by placing such news, 
not upon their financial pages, but upon the pages de- 
voted to matters of universal interest. 

There have been in the past radieal and successful 
changes in the development of the American news- 
paper. As its circulation widens—it had increased to 
21,000,000 subscribers, six-fold in the quarter of a 
century up to 1905, while that of the journalistic 
monthlies rose eight-fold to over 64,000,000—we shall _ 
look for the abolition of the pages of so-called “ de- 
partments.” Every page in future should present 


some things new and strange. 
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interest to the engineer and the physicist | time even after it has been thoroughly | With the shattered battle harness .clang- Many countries, indeed, place cele: toetrie. 
as well as to the biologist, for physio- | filtered. On heating the filtered liquid | ing at each stately stride, it swung slowly dikes. se ehianelanien. eamtads tty tatebenie 
logical light is produced ‘with a minimum | the luminosity is destroyed. If, however, | along the road behind the little boy. cane Sak einen Weide te Geaeeialinn 
of. waste “heat—that is, with the highest | a liquid that has lost its luminosity eh eal a Rag 0 ” 
degree of efficiency. Until recently very | through rapid heating is mixed with one In certain parts of France the expedient 
little has been known about the nature that has lost it through long standing, the . wom seserted teal aubinn Wien fram ev- 
of the light-producing mechanism ; during mixture again glows. 1 he explanation for tain fibrinous plants: especially was this 
the past ‘few years much evidence has been this curious behavior is that the light is Jack Frost Sic SA dae GAA hace ele te 
gathered pointing to the conclusion that produced by the oxidation of an albumin- a ee ee a ares = furnish material for rugs and blankets. 
the light results from the oxidation or | oid, the oxidation being caused by a oe ROST—he 1s th Ficture-man Rv anlidtinn the Gees very fine and iveat- 
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i fly and the pseudomonas (the light-pro- | if the liquid is allowed to stand a long An’ I can’t catch him at it ’tall Pci sa ar tr gy 
u ducing bacteria) it is possible to suspend time the albuminoid becomes completely To ask him please to show me how ae that the peat Ab gs 
the light-producing activity by drying the | burned up, although the ferment still re- He makes th’ , Pretty frosty things see ti . cei se prs counted res = aie 
i material in which the process is going on | mains. If then the two liquids, one con- An’ does th’ swirly palm-tree bough. sites pe “a — ape se se 
and then to cause a_ resumption of | taining the fuel and the other the oxydizer, = ‘indian pha it fos ae very poor 
luminosity by placing it under conditions | are brought together, the oxydation is set Th’ Sparrow-bird, he doesn’t know— same a rn gg oat failed. Now, 
. that permit oxidation to go on. br oe he sw prodmee. Rs Rea a All his relations ’s gone away thanks to a series of experiments, it has 
‘ During the past year another great ad- | shown that many marine animals con eet eendn: ti Ceeiiaess eel iy anes | heen Seal possible to utilize spun crystal 
vance has been made in our understanding the oxydizing ferment (called by Du Bois Shah toe Tees “Skah ll des Page te scale: shadinesiaien ah tin aime atin 
is 8s by Dr. Raphael Du Bois. | “ luciferase”) without the light-producing Hae eS ae po Peg tar, “aia tal teem, ace 
of this process by teed ake altak  husthatton* thile | A” keep on pickin’ up th’ crumbs, which may be desired and to any degree 
| fs a F de waa pi ba peneahygane’ {the 1 ain oak t He Because I like to see him ’round— of fineness. Indeed, the resemblance to 
— —_— fen hd si the light. i AiO aaa alta tae at Folks don’t ehirp w’en their toes is cold; | human hair is said to be all but absolute. 
] stances which together prc 2 the -lferase. Nweac hoe » ik ’ nies eens Tho now Dr +t has > advantage re- 
| The piddock is a ‘kind of clam which bores By bringing together extracts or blood Guess he mus’ like th’ frosty ground. — — ee ee es er 
into stones along the coast, growing as it | from an animal of the first group with —- of glass presents an appearance of 
gets farther in and lengthening its ‘siphon juices from an animal of the second group My Grampa “wonders how t’u’d be jonion oa he ahewe all, thoroughly 
or “neck” to maintain its communication ~ light is at once produced. If we should go an’ set a trap ccdiiaies ; F sili 
To catch Jack Frost ”—jus’ like th’ kind pit 
That s’prised ole Woodechuck wif a 
Rg, A TROUBLE MAKER 
~~ Ee hor tee ieman Coffee Poison Breeds Variety of IIls. 
’N’ next time, if I catch him ’round, . : See . 
I'll ask him, please to, if he can A California woman who didn’t know for 
twenty years what kept her ill writes to tell 
| how she won back her health by quitting 
: Don’t cover all th’ window up, coffee: 
: ’Cause sometimes Neighbor-folks go by, “T am 54 years old,” she says, “have 
j An’ Little Boy’s thumbs they get cold used coffee all my life and for 20 years 
A-seratchin’ places for his eye! suffered from indigestion and insomnia. 
He likes to hide in things wif wheels, Life was a burden and a drag to me all 
4 *N’ w’en they turn around to go, the time, and about once a year my ailments 
W’y, he will sing a little song got such hold upon me that I was regularly 
About th’ winter-time, you know. ‘sick in bed’ for several weeks each time. 
— “T was reluctant to conclude that coffee 
was the cause of my trouble, but I am 
I guess he mus’ be pretty small— ; thankful that I found out the trutt:. 
8 w’y he can squeeze hisse’f right in “Then I determined to use Postum ex- 
To go unlock th’ ches’nut burr. clusively—for a week at first—for I doubted 
} An’ not get sticked on any pin! my ability to do without coffee for any 
*Tain’t nice of him to help ole Ice length of time. I made the Postum care- 
Glue our big Peacock in th’ tree. fully, as directed, and before the week 
My Grampa climbed right up an’ cut expired had my reward in a perceptible 
i His tail all off to get him free! increase in strength and spirits. 
| “Seeing the good that my short experi- 
j a ment had cum I resolved to con- 
— — we eet hyd pretty a tinue the use of Postum, cutting out the 
o shoo away th summer Fly— coffee entirely. This I did for nine months 
Folks say he was too proud of it, : finding, daily, increased cause for gratifi- 
ye A judgment on him!”—that was Wy: | cation at my steadily improving health. 
N’ Jack Frost’s in th’ big black latch My indigestion gradually left me, my sleep 
*At shuts my Grampa’s cellar door, returned, I gained 26 pounds in weight, my 
An’ ’vises boys ’tain’t bes’ to run color changed from sallow to a fresh, rosy 
TWO NEW TYPES OF AUDITOR’S CLERKS Their tongue right out at him some hue and life became a blessing. 
‘ TWO OF THE TWO HUNDRED NEW MACHINES WHICH ARE BEING INSTALLED edie ae ae a a 
IN THE AUDITOR’S OFFICE OF THE TREASURY POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. IT IS pea : fe pe ianart vindhyaae = 7 F cases 
ESTIMATED THAT SEVENTY-EIGHT CLERICAL POSITIONS WILL BE ABOLISHED AND I tho’t I’d found him, ’cause he talked poses a "Setar at ce ae Senden. ; 
$107,000 A YEAR SAVED TO THE GOVERNMENT BY THEIR ADOPTION W’en Gramma shaked her petticoat wr That taught ho wisdom, aiak ) cnn aie 
(It is th’ kind our hired man and shall be all my life hereafter using 
? Will wrap all up his poor sore froat.) Postum exclusively and enjoying the bene- 
7 I asked her please to shake it lots, fits it brings me.’””’. Name given by Postum 
But ole Jack Frost he didn’t care; Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
ing it as he has in identifying the May- He snapped his fingers an’ he went “'There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
The Shamrock flower of New England, a’ name applied An’ helped my Gramma comb her hair! | jn the little book, “The Road to Well- 
In one part of Ireland one plant is | in different localities to trailing arbutus, ville,” in pkgs. 
called the shamrock, in another part an- | to saxifrage, to hepatica, and to several But I know one place ole Jack Frost Ever read the above letter ? A new 
other plant, and elsewhere in the island | other species of plants. He dassent ever show his head. one appears from time to time. They 
[ still another. I'll whisper it, so’s he won’t hear— are genuine, true, and full of human 
4 The name is, however, _— _— 1 My Gramma’s high-post feather bed! interest. ,.*, 
4 plied to one of the hop clovers, the bo- An’ how they coax me out fum where ° 
1 tanical name of which is Trifolium minus. An Elephant’s Discipline It’s soft an’ comfy in th’ middle DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 
i This is the plant that is often sent from ’S w’en Gramma’s Biddie comes an’ calls For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
the Emerald Isle, especially to London, In India they tell a story of the stand- Bout Pancakes smokin’ on her griddle. separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 
for Saint Patrick’s Day, and frequently | ard-bearing elephant of a Mahratta ruler Marie LovIsE TOMPKINS. Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 
to the United States, under the name of 








“shamrock.” By many authorities it is 
held to be the true historical shamrock, 
although that honor might also be claimed 
for several other plants. 

There is a popular notion to the effect 
that this plant will grow nowhere but in 
Ireland; but this impression is incorrect. 
It will flourish wherever it is properly 
cultivated, and it does grow freely in 
countries other than Ireland. 

Trifolium repens, “white clover,” is 
widely understood to be the common 
shamrock, and it is gathered and worn 
under that name in Ireland and elsewhere. 
It flourishes nowhere more abundantly 
than in our own country, and there is 


who won a victory for his royal master. 

The big beast was carrying on its back 
the royal ensign, the rallying-point of the 
Mahratta host. At the beginning of the 
engagement the elephant’s mahout, just 
as he ordered it to halt, received his death 
wound and fell off its back. 

The obedient elephant stood its ground. 
The shock of battle closed round it and 
the standard it carried. But the elephant 
never moved a yard, refusing to advance 
or retire the standard intrusted to it. 

The Mahrattas, seeing the flag still fly- 
ing in its place, would not believe that 
the day was going against them and 
rallied again and again round their im- 
movable standard-bearer. 
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nothing characteristically Irish about it. 
Medicago lupulina is, also known’ as the 
shamrock. So is wood sorrel. Much his- 


Meanwhile the elephant stood there in ( ‘ “ie to 
the very heart of the conflict, straining 
its ears all the while to catch above the 
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torical evidence may be adduced to show 
that this last-named- plant is the sham- 
rock sung by the poets. It is beautifully 
trifoliate and grows in wild places. 

In the United States red clover has been 
locally called the shamrock. 

To the Irishman the true shamrock is 
the plant known by that name in the 
Vicinity of his own or of his father’s 
birth; but, as a matter of fact, the 
scientist has as much trouble in identify- 





din of battle the sound of the voice which 
would never speak again. 

The wave of the fight passed on, leav- 
ing the field deserted. The Mahrattas 
swept by in victorious pursuit of the now 
routed foe. But the elephant stood in its 
place, with the slain heap round it and 
the standard still floating above its castled 
back. 

For three days and nights, the story 
has it, it remained where it had been told 
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THE MAN WHO BUYS BAD BILLS AND SAFEGUARDS GOOD MONEY 


By Thaddeus S. Dayton 


” 


Cente HE “counterfeit detector’s office is 
aN in the heart of the financial district 
4in New York City. There is only 
x one of him. Like his vocation, he 
a is unique. The principal part of his 
<p”) Imisiness is to get advance informa- 
tion of every new kind of bogus 
YA) money and to warn his clients, the 
<s, transportation companies, 
merchants, and other large handlers of currency. Some 
of this fresh news of the activity of counterfeiters he 
gets from the United States Secret Service; the rest 
comes to him direct from the duped. 

So keen is the detector of counterfeits after a new 
specimen of bogus currency that he makes a standing 
offer to exchange good money for bad, in any amount, 
provided that the bad eurrency has not been catalogued 
and described by him before. It does not make any dif- 
ference as to the denomination of the bill under these 
conditions. The “detector of counterfeits ” will ex- 
change a good thousand-dollar note for a bad one with 
the same joy that he will change an ordinary dollar 










thing for such a person to do is to comply with the law 
and hunt up a Secret Service agent, tell him how he 
got the bad money, turn it over to the government’s 
representative, and get his receipt for it. 

Yet the “ counterfeit detector” carries about $30,000 
in face value of bad money with him all the time. He 
does this under a special signed and sealed permit 
from the Secretary of the Treasury. In this each bill 
is listed and ‘described. Even the “ counterfeit de- 
tector” has to have his list and his bogus currency 
checked up from time to time by the government to 
make sure that he is not carrying any more than he 
is allowed to. 

His collection of counterfeits ranges from dollar 
bills to those of the $500 denomination. Many of the 
bad bills look a good deal more like real money than 
the good ones. Yet there is some trifling defect in 
each piece of “ queer” paper. These defects cannot be 
detected by merely casual inspection, but once they 
are pointed out they become as plain as the nose on a 
man’s face. The portraits and vignettes are the 
hardest to imitate exactly. The curve of the Indian’s 

















Studying the points of a suspicious half-dollar 


bill,. Still more singular, he cannot retain the dearly 
purchased counterfeit in his possession more than a 
few hours. He has to turn it over as quickly as pos- 
sible to the nearest agent of the United States Secret 
Service. He pays good money for bad simply for the 
privilege of studying the bad bills and giving his clients 
the first intelligence of them; also for the advertising 
that it brings him. When he turns the counterfeit over 
to the government he receives nothing for it except a 
letter of thanks. The work of the “ detector of coun- 
terfeits ” ends there, and with his wide-spread warning 
to his clients. Then that of the Secret Service begins. 
It is their problem to trace the bad bill back to its 
parent plate and to arrest every one concerned in the 
fraud. 

Ceunterfeiting became one of our most active indus- 
tries following the business depression of 1907. More 
fraudulent curreney was printed and circulated during 
the ensuing two years than ever before. The 1911 crop 
of new and dangerous counterfeits numbered seventeen. 
Three of these were two-dollar bills, seven of the de- 
nomination of five dollars, five of ten, and two of 
twenty dollars. Some of these were printed in Italy 
and sent to this country to be circulated. Others were 
imported from Cuba, and still more were of domestic 
manufacture. 

The public at large does not realize, it may be well 
to explain here, that it is a felony to have bad money 
in one’s possession. As soon as one receives a bad coin 
or a bad bill he is running a very serious risk if he 
tries to “shove” it on someone else. The only safe 
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lips on the “ Indian-head Certificate,” for instance, is 
askew on one of the counterfeits; in the original bill 
the lips are perfectly lined. The engraver’s tool must 
have slipped when making the counterfeit plate. As a 
inatter of fact, it always does slip somewhere or other. 
If it didn’t there would be small chance of distinguish- 
ing good money from bad. 

Cur iously enough, the poorest counterfeits are those 
made by the photographic process. They are not as 
sharp in outline; under a glass the fine letters appear 
broken and indistinct. The colors are not the right 
tint. The counterfeit detector says he never saw an 
“Al” counterfeit produced by the photo-mechanical 
process. 

There are about two hundred different counterfeits 
of United States paper money known to be in circu- 
lation at the present time. The number is increasing 
now at the rate of between fifteen and twenty a year. 
Some of these are met very rarely, because the plates 
were seized before many were printed. Other rare 
ones date back for many years and appear at long in- 
tervals. Apparently they have been hoarded by some- 
one who has taken a long time to screw up his courage 
to pass them. The makers of these old counterfeits 
are probably long since dead. The newest, and among 
the most dangerous, are those of recent manufacture. 
The five-dollar bill is most often counterfeited, be- 
cause it is the easiest to pass without suspicion. The 
ten-dollar note comes next. Proceeding further up the 
scale of value, the one-thousand-dollar bill is the one 
whose counterféiting is least attempted. One of the 









most dangerous counterfeits of all is the “ Monroe 
head ” hundred-dollar silver certificate that first ap- 
peared in 1899. Its workmanship was so perfect that 
it deceived the most expert. 

The “counterfeit detector ” 
curious way. He will drop into a bank that is not 
among his customers and will get in line at the 
paying-teller’s window. Then he will throw down one 
of his choicest counterfeits and ask for change. If the 
good money is handed out forthwith and without a 
question, the counterfeit .detector will show his cre- 
dentials and inform the paying-teller that he should 
study up on the subject of bad money. The chances 
are the bank officials will engage the expert to give 
a few lessons to the staff before he goes away. This 
he does, but his real fee is in getting the bank to sub- 
scribe to the monthly magazine he issues. The sub- 
seription price is rather high compared to what is 
asked for the popular monthly magazine, but this 
peculiar periodical not only catalogues all the old 
counterfeits, but gives descriptions of the new ones. 
If a new one is particularly clever and “ dangerous ” 
the “ counterfeit detector ” gets out an “ extra” about 
it which he sends out to all his customers. 

The descriptions of the peculiarities of bad money 
are highly technical. The various issues of paper 
money are divided into their respective classes—bank- 
notes, treasury-notes, silver certificates, gold certifi- 
cates, and so on. From the lowest denomination to 
the highest, each kind of certificate is enn with 
the greatest particularity. For frank and _ honest 
criticism of his work the counterfeiter should read 
this select magazine. Its “editorials” are devoted to 
news of recent exploits in the’ making and passing 
of false money. There are no illustrations in this 
periodical, but the word-pictures of some of the per- 
sons who have been caught “shoving the queer” are 
quite as graphic as half-tone portraits. Here and 
there, also, told in the fewest possible words, is an 
account of how the Secret Service detectives have 
raided this or that plant for the making of bogus 
money, and with what result, either in spoil or in 
casualties. 

The “counterfeit detector” himself is an un- 
obtrusive personality. He would pass unnoticed in a 
crowd. Probably that is why he carries his pocket- 
book containing the small fortune in good money and 
bad in the jnside pocket of his coat. He dresses rather 
poorly. In all the thirty years he has been in his 
peculiar business he says that no one ever has at- 
tempted to pick his pockets. He seeks safety, how- 
ever, by avoiding danger. He never drinks, always 
minds his own business strictly, and avoids crowds, 
both at home and abroad. In fact, no one except the 
people he deals with knows what his business is, 

“ You can’t educate a man in five weeks or five years 
to be a counterfeit detector,” he said the other day. 
“T’ve been in this business since 1880, and I don’t 
know it all yet. It takes constant study and the con- 
tinual handling of money to be able to tell good from 
bad with any degree of certainty. If your fingers are 
trained you can detect bad paper by the feel of it, but 
nowadays the counterfeiters are using better paper 
than they ever did before. Therefore less dependence 
can be placed on that method than used to be the case. 
It’s the eye more than the hand, the sight more than 
the touch, that needs cultivation to-day. But, if a 
handler of money is warned in advance, it is three- 
fourths of the battle. If you were a detective, for in- 
stance, and were looking for a man who had a mole 
under his left eye, you would dismiss every one else 
with a single glance. It is the same way with counter- 
feits. It does not require an extraordinary memory 
to carry in one’s head the peculiarities of, say, twenty 
different sorts of bad bills. The receiving or paying 
teller who is alert need not be caught with the ordinary 
run of bad stuff that he is posted on in advance. It’s 
the new issues that he hasn’t heard of and the old 
ones that he has forgotten that are likely to get past 
him. I dare say there isn’t a bank in the country 
but gets “stuck” more or less every year. 

‘Paper money isn’t the only thing, either. There 
are a lot of industrious aliens as well as native-born 
Americans who make a good living out of sweating 
gold coins. The most patient shake them in a bag. 
‘Lhe friction of the pieces rubs off minute quantities of 
the gold and makes the coins look as though they had 
been long in use. Others sweat with acid. That is more 
easily detected, for it leaves the outlines too sharp. 
If too much acid is used the surface of the coin is 
mottled. Still others drill out the insides of twenty- 
dollar gold pieces and fill the cavity with just enough 
base metal to make the coins pass from hand to hand 
without detection unless they are weighed. The reason 
why metallic currency is so little counterfeited nowa- 
days is because it is ‘much easier to detect than paper 
money. Counterfeit gold coins are rare, but silver is 
rather ecmmon. There is so little profit in making 
base silver coins that only the lowest order of counter- 
feiters attempts it.” 
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Artificial Eyes 


THE man who manufactures artificial 
eyes works in a dark room, at best but 
dimly lighted by a little lamp. Although 
the methods of manufacture are more or 
less a mystery, artificial eyes have been 
made since the beginning of history. 
When the first dynasties of the Pharaohs 
ruled, Egy ptian embalmers set imitations 
of eyes in the eye sockets of their mummi- 

fied subjects. The natural orbits were 
filled with plaster and with wax and on 
either side, in the firm beds thus formed, 
a precious stone was set to simulate the 
iris of the eye to be. W hen the plaster 
hardened, when the stones were firmly 
fixed, most of the wax and plaster was 


“yemoved and a shell of silver or other 


metal was put in place of them, veined 
with red, and perforated in the center to 
show the precious stone. Eyes made of 
white marble ringed with cobalt blue or 
with greenish glass have been found in 
ancient Egyptian sarcophagi. 

The Greeks and Romans placed arti- 
ficial eyes in the heads of their statues. 
The artificial eye is mentioned in the 

Talmud, but no man of ancient times 
attempted to insert eyes in a living hu- 
man head. ‘The first mention of such 
an attempt is that of Ambroise Paré, 
who published an illustrated description 
of an eye of human manufacture such as 
expert goldsmiths could and did produce 
in his time (the sixteenth century). As 
it was difficult to lodge such eyes and 
hold them in place, people who aspired 
to wear them were admonished to use 
the eyes formed by frames of very light 
flattened wire bent into ovals, covered on 
the inside with soft silk or velvet to 
prevent bruising the flesh, and on the 
outer or upper ‘side covered with leather 
painted to represent the human eye. 

From the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the art made rapid progress and 
false eyes were well known. Glass eyes 
came into use early in the nineteenth 
century. About the year 1840 an Am- 
sterdam glass-blower named Demmenie in- 
troduced an enameled eye. Since then 
many attempts have been made to use 
more durable plastic material (vuleanite, 
celluloid, ete.), but nothing has been 
found to supersede the eye of enamel. 
When subjected to the action of fire, 
enamel or silicate of potash takes a pol- 
ish which shines like the natural eye and 
is affected neither by the eye secretions 
nor by the incessant friction of the eye- 
lids. The manufacturers obtain the col- 
ors of the natural iris and pupil by add- 
ing different metallic oxides to the crystal 
of which the shells are made. The opaque 
white of the eye is produced by use of 
oxide of tin; oxide of cobalt gives indigo 
blue; the clear blue of the natural eye 
igs obtained by using copper. Protoxide 
of copper is used in coloring the little 
veins; oxide of copper and iron with a 
little bichromate of potash color the eyes 
greenish gray. Oxide of silver and other 
oxides are mixed with the enamel in 
making a brown eye; oxide of manganese 
gives a very natural and soft violet. 

The eye-maker’s chief tool is an en- 
ameler’s lamp—a small tin receptacle 
with a cover. In the bottom of the re- 
ceptacle are three brass tubes whose ex- 
tremities curve toward the lamp and in 
each tube or burner is a cotton wick. The 
fire is blown to a flame by a foot bellows 
and the fluid is fed into the burners by 
a pipe. 

Eye-making is an art demanding minute 
and incessant care in every detail. The 
work tries the eyes as it tries the lungs; 
but while an eye-maker works at his trade 
he must see with unfailing accuracy and 
make his color measurements with critical 
precision. He works in the dark because 
the work of his lamp cannot be clearly 
done in the light. Peering at his flame 
and working his bellows with his feet, he 
guides the fire horizontally until it burns 
blue. It must burn blue to do its work. 
A white heat does nothing but tone the 
colors of the enamel. The crystal’s first 
form is a tube; then when the tube is 
formed the workman solders a drop of 
white enamel in the tube’s orifice, heats it 
red hot, and blows it to the size and 
shape of a marble and perforates it with 
a conical punch. Then dropping the 
marble, still on its tube, he forms an 
iris, using for that part of the work a 
crystal wand or mahlstick. He paints in 
the rays of his iris with enameling pen- 
cils, using a drop of black enamel for the 
pupil. That detail finished, he fixes the 
iris to the eye. This is the method of the 
French manufacturer. 

The German eye manufacturer fixes the 
iris directly to the ball without perfora- 
tion. By that means he augments the 
middle of the eye. As a result the frontal 
chamber of the eye lacks depth, but the 
German enamel is too transparent to be 
used in any other way. When the iris 
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has been fixed to the ball the workman 
sections the crystal, leaving a drop thick 
enough to give the eye chamber the ap- 
pearance of a raised body. Then he 
paints in the veins. The “blowing” is 
ended. But a very delicate work is still 
to be done: the eye must be separated 
from the tube from which it was blown. 
Some eye-makers accomplish the separa- 
tion in the flame. Others clip along the 
edge of the finished shell until it is all 
but free from the tube, when, finishing 
the task with a snip of the tin knife, they 
seize the hot eye with nippers and put 
it in the box to cool. 

Artificial eyes are fragile; any sudden 
movement or a quick pressure on the 
bellows and the delicate shell breaks or 
fissures. The coloring process is equally 
delicate and difficult. No one but an ex- 
pert of fine critical perceptions can color 
an artificial eye. 





Radioactivity of the Human 
Body 


Five or six years ago Dr. Richard 
Werner announced the results of some 
experiments in which he found that the 
normal tissues of the human body pro- 
duce an effect upon photographic plates 
very much like that of radium emana- 
tions or the X-rays. Similar experiments 
were repeated by other investigators with 
the tissues of rabbits and other animals. 
Dr. Albert Caan, of the Heidelberg In- 
stitute for Cancer Research, carried these 
experiments still farther. He examined 
material from different parts of the body 
and for indicating the presence of radia- 
tions he used, in addition to the photo- 
graphic method, a very delicate instru- 
ment—Becker’s emanometer—which shows 
the slightest change in the conductivity 
of the air. Since the radium emanations 
and the X-rays cause proportional in- 
creases in the conductivity of the atmos- 
phere, this instrument is the most sensi- 
tive index of the presence of such radia- 
tions in small quantities. 

Equal quantities of the different tissues 
were taken—about three and a_ half 
ounces. The material was reduced to 
ashes and the ashes were used in the 
experiment. Forty-one specimens were 
taken in all from twelve different bodies. 
The brain presented the greatest amount 
of radioactivity, the heart coming second, 
and the liver next. The kidneys and the 
spleen were almost inactive, while the 
lungs were practically without effect. In 
attempting to correlate the intensity of 
the action of the tissues with the social 
and economic status of the persons from 
whose bodies the material was taken, Dr. 
Caan could reach no conclusions; the 
coachman, the business man, and the pro- 
fessional man showed nothing distinctive 
with regard to the radioactivity of their 
ashes. But the age of the subject did 
seem to have a striking influence upon 
the intensity of the radioactivity. The 
older the person, the more active the 
ashes. Although the number of bodies 
used was too small to allow broad gen- 
eralizations to be made, it was inferred 
that ill health tended to increase the 
amount of radiation. 

The material that produces these effects 
is probably taken into the body with the 
food and drink or in breathing; this 
would account for the increase in the 
quantity with the advance of age. Dr. 
Caan has formulated no theory as to the 
relation of the radioactivity to the vital 
processes nor as to its effect upon these 
processes. These findings are in signifi- 
cant contradiction to the vulgar notion 
that the vital fluid gives off some kind 
of “radiations” that have been compared 
to the X-rays and to other poorly under- 
stood phenomena. 





The Stability of the Sky- 
scraper 


‘THE recent demolition of one of the 
first sky-scrapers erected in New York 
City was the occasion of a number of 
surprises to inquirers and scientific men 
and proved conclusively the stability of 
the steel construction frame. 

Very many eminent civil engineers have 
contended from the outset that no steel 
frame could possibly escape rust and that 
sooner or later the building must col- 
lapse from this cause. The New York 
sky-scraper, however, was found in ex- 
cellent condition, especially the steel part 
of it, which showed no signs whatever of 
deterioration from rust, although some 
of the rivets were slightly corroded. The 
paint, however. had almost entirely dis- 
appeared owing to some kind of chemical 
action. This proved the necessity of 
some better and more durable kind of 
paint. 

But the> most surprising part of the 
examination was that the building showed 
the greatest stability just where the ex- 
perts predicted there would be the most 
decay—that is, in those parts surrounded 
by or incased in mortar. 
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The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 
Playing Up 


THERE is in us a peppensity for “ play- 
ing up” that perpetually surprises us. To 
see one who has small knowledge of the- 
atricals instinctively recognize a situation 
and utter the appropriate phrase is to 
feel’ a great embarrassment. The small 
fiend which causes the simpler mind to 
play up comes at real moments and lends 
a papier-maché quality toe the atmosphere. 
The type of person whom the small fiend 
likes best occupies a large stratum mid- 
way between those pe ople too simple to 
be anything but real and those others at 
the top who are too real to be anything 
but simple. A large class of people who 
are too self-conscious not to catch them- 
selves in time are exempt, as is the class 
that is too self-evident to see itself at 
all. Yet the most unlikely may without 
a moment’s notice be entrapped into quick 
utterance of the grotesquely effective re- 
mark, and when an inveterate player-up 
has had his emotions discounted by a 
spectator the player-up suddenly has a 
moment of reality, at which the spectator 
can but berate his cynicism and doubt 
if a belief in the small fiend is ever 
justified 

The decency that prevents one from 
dissecting a person when he is down has 
left the small fiend long untalked-of. Yet 
it is precisely his appearing at moments 
when the intense pressure of circum- 
stances might be expected to force people 
into naturalness that makes his reign 
of apt theatricalism so surprising. The 
quality of playing-up is an asset both 
ways: when unrecognized it impresses the 
beholders as its counterpart on the stage 
enthralls an audience, and, when recog- 
nized and assessed, its presence still has 
the power to make others feel so flatly 
foolish that they present all appearances 
of being cowed and acquiescent. There 
are some half-dozen situations which may 
be varied endlessly and some dozen char- 
acters arranged about these situations 
with conventional precision that are as 
stereotyped as Nature’s breeds and are 
acted under as automatically as though 
they were Nature’s Jaws. It does not 
need a knowledge of melodrama to make 
one melodramatic. Some women are born 
with so nice an instinct for pasteboard 
attitudes that, though they were reared 
by hermits, they would speak and act on 
the first provocation as though they had 
been conceived in the brain of an = im- 
pecunious stage-manager and produced at 
one of the cheaper theaters. For the 
quality to bob up at a serious moment 
in a quiet home is to inoculate all pres- 
ent, so that by suggestion a dramatic 
incident is brought about and simple folk 
assume by reilex action the character 
proper *to them. If every one remains 
real almost any of life’s juxtapositions 
can be got through safely and perhaps 
with inner gain. But if one person in- 
troduces effective artificiality each  in- 
vredient of the situation becomes so 
subtly distorted that a dénouement may 
be forced by the automatic following of 
the steps that lead, in the theater, to a 
vtriking curtain. 

As not the most despondent of pes- 
simists would admit that theatrical con- 
ventions are based on human psychology, 
there remains but one alternative. People 
without an inner life sufficiently strong 
to force the spring of natural expression, 
whe yet have a taste for the diversion 
to be derived from the mechanisms of life, 
choose unconsciously to aet excitingly 
When circumstances have not made them 
feel with suflicient strength to act with- 
out choice. It is not this phase of the 
phenomenon at which one wonders. It is 
that the quickness and completeness with 
which it is done shows how unfailing their 
instinct for a situation is. One who 
might, from her experience and_ interest 
in such things, have recognized afterward 
the resemblance that particular moment 
in real life bore to the hackneyed glare 
of fiction is made to seem a dull laggard 
by the rather dull person’s rising on the 
instant in exactly the right manner and 
exclaiming in the perfect tone, keyed half 
a note too high, * 1 cannot bear this any 
longer.” She knows, of course, that she 
can bear it and every one else knows that 
she can, but that was the identical mo- 
ment at which a persecuted heroine would 
have exclaimed in that way, and the result 
is far-reaching. The nerves of all pres- 
ent respond as though a delicate poison 
had been instilled into them, and every 
one acts against what she knows to be 
sensible and behaves quite as though she 
had said the relevant thing. If by any 
chance we do not respond it is not to 
shine in contrast, but to be compelled 
because of one’s personal peculiarity of 
make-up to appear at a great disadvan- 
tage. We feel and appear as one who has 
forgotten his lines at a thrilling moment 
and yet stubbornly and stupidly refuses 
either to improvise a fitting speech or to 
leave the stage. The player-up, though 
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Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court, it has been decided by the Monks hereafter to bottle 


CHARTREUSE 


(Liqueur Peres Chartreux) 


both being identically the same article, under a combi- 
nation label representing the old and the new labels, and 
in the old style of bottle bearing the Monks’ familiar 
insignia, as shown in this advertisement. 

According to the decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, handed down by Mr. Justice Hughes on May 
2gth, 1911, no one but the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux) is entitled to use the word CHARTREUSE 
as the name or designation of a Liqueur, so their victory 
in the suit against the Cusenier Company, representing 
M. Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator appointed by the 
French Courts, and his successors, the Compagnie 
Fermiere de la Grande Chartreuse, is complete. 

The Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), and they 
alone, have the formula or recipe of the secret process 
employed in the manufacture of the genuine Chartreuse, 
and have never parted with it. There is no genuine 
Chartreuse save that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 








TEST FOR YOURSELF 


Mix the best cocktail you know 
ae it side by side with a 


Club Cocktail 


No matter how good a Cocktail 
you make you will notice a smooth- 
ness and mellowness in the Club 
Cocktail that your own lacks. 

Club Cocktails after accurate 
blending of choice liquors obtain 
their delicious flavor and delicate 
aroma by ageing in wood before 
bottling. A new cocktail can 
never have the flavor of an aged 
cocktail. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 









yesterday- 
and To-day 


spanning a period 
of 100 years, 
the quality of 


Old Overholt Rye 
** Same for 100 years’’ 


has remained uniform. Bottled in bond under 

government supervision—has arare old flavor 

obtained only through ageing in the wood— 

Insist on OVERHOLT— 
it’s real whiskey 


A Overholt & Co. 







































Pure, Healthful, Refreshing 


Apollinaris 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS” 


_= mene — 
4 Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 

') all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 

healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, eared Jelly. 

~ ty Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 

GW: ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, Ma. 
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openly behaving in- the most absurdly un- 
reasonable manner, has all the merit of 
acting decoratively and _ interestingly. 
There may be a regret that the situation 
has not seen fit to provide horrors really 
adequate to the emotions which she was 
so capable of producing, but that is but 
to regret a weak play for a great actress; 
it does not in any way reflect on the 
powers of the actress. 

The sincerity of players-up is unassail- 
able. They cannot even be made to seem 
ridiculous. If one attempts to. topple 
them from their pinnacles one is but forced 
ints the unattractive part of cruel tor- 
mentor, and they shine the more as mis- 
understood and patient possessors of sen- 
sibilities. Humor hurts almost all bub- 
bles except those that can reflect its twink- 
ling truth, but a player-up is immune 
from the devastation of humor. A player- 
up has the inspired wit to do nothing, 
and the small fiend inside, by dissipating 
reality, turns the humorists into a coarse- 
ly hooting rabble. 

In the end one’s admiration balances 
one’s stupefaction. To make so elaborate 
a repast with so few utensils is both 
artistic and thrifty. One pale little man 
sounds a nebulous note, and the player- 
up contrives to build up about her the 
vibrating and langourous atmosphere of 
a hotly besieged beauty who lies awake 
at night distraught at the havoe she 
causes. Her very door as you pass it has 
a flourish and the heavy-footed maids tip- 
toe by. Genuine events might come to you 
and you would lack the knack to make 
them loom so tellingly. The small fiend 
is required. One cannot manage alone. 
He must be welcomed and then blankness 
and monotony will be turned into vague 
mystery and cryptic phrases of much por- 
tent will fall from one’s lips. They ought 
to make the speaker seem silly, but they 
never do—they only make every one else 
seem silly. If one has the instinct for 
being dramatic one cannot be downed. 





Old Flour and Digestion 


FLouk that is exposed to the air or 
stored even in paper bags for a long time 
gradually becomes bleached. This effect 
seems to be due to the combining of the 
coloring-matter in the flour with nitrogen 
oxides. This combination is not poison- 
ous. The same results can be attained 
by treating wheat or corn flours with 
oxides of “nitrogen, thus hastening the 

‘aging” process. ‘There is no advan- 
tage in the aging of flour, but this has 
been done by J. A. Wesener and George 

Teller, of Chicago, for the purpose of 
obtaining quantities of “aged” flour to 
use in experiments upon digestion. 

The mtrite formed in the flour by ag- 
ing has no effect upon the action ‘of 
diastase in the digestion of starch; and 
artificially added nitrite has no effect 
even when present in the proportion of 
one part in a thousand. Nitrie and 
nitrous acid do not interfere with the 
action of the stomach juice and may 
even be advantageous where the gastric 
fluid is sub-acid. ‘Che presence of nitrites 
in the flour does not interfere with the 
digestive action of the pancreatic juice. 
In none of the commercially bleached 
flours that they examined did these chem- 
ists find mineral nitrites or acids present. 
It would seem that, so far at least as the 
bleaching effect of aging, old flour is as 
digestible as new and produces no un- 
desirable effects upon the digestion. 





The Oldest Woman 


In Prussia to-day there lives a woman 
who has completed her one-hundred-and- 
twenty-fifth birthday. Census officials 
have been interested in her case for the 
last fifty years, first on account of her 
marvelous memory, and more lately be- 
cause of her longevity. She is now almost 
blind, and bent fairly in two with. rheuma- 
tism. She has been transferred, within 
the last year, to a Catholic institution 
where she will be cared for, her children 
having all died, one son recently at the 
age of eighty-nine. Another was a Jesuit 
priest who died in 1910 at the age of 
one hundred. Her daughter died the very 
day the mother attained her one hundred 
and twenty-fifth year, aged ninety-four. 
She had, in all, ten children, three dying 
in infancy. Her descendants number 
nearly three hundred, counting many 
great-grandchildren. Her married life 
extended over eighty-five years, and she 
has been twenty-five years a widow. She 
was married in 1801. at the age of fifteen. 

Until within five years she remembered 
perfectly the Napoleonic wars and promi- 
nent officials of Prussia consulted her-as 
to happenings which were matters of his- 
torical dispute in the vicinity of Germany 
where she first saw the light. In order 
to confirm his dates, an Italian historian, 
ten years ago, traveled to Prussia to in- 
terview her at the suggestion of the keeper 
of archives in Potsdam. 
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The IRON WOMAN 


MARGARET DELAND’S Great Novel 
is the 


Best Selling Novel 
of the New Year 


@ The January number of Ze Bookman officially reports 
THE IRON WOMAN the best selling novel in America. 


@ The December number of Zhe Bookman also reported 
THE IRON WOMAN the best selling novel for the 
month before—showing it to be the favorite novel of the 
Holiday Season of 1911-12. 


Q The Bookman’s figures are based upon information sup- 
plied only by the booksellers of the country. 


@ Mrs. Deland pictures youth— 
dewy, virginal youth—in all its 
tenderness and passion, its fool- 
ish obstinacy and generous im- 
pulsiveness, with truthful ideal- 
ism. She portrays the elders— 
people whom life has hardened 
—with just as deep understand- 
ing and sympathy. “Not only 
























the novel of the year, but the 
book of many years.” 


‘“*Mrs. Deland strikes a great note 
with the certainty born of a deep and 
reverent knowledge of life and a deep 
and spiritual sense of both the frank- 
ness and reticence of art.”"—HAMILTON 
W. Masir, in Zhe Outlook. 

Illustrations by F. Walter Taylor. 

Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.35 net. 
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In Five Volumes 


By WOODROW WILSON 


sl here annals of historical literature record no more brilliant and masterful piece 
of writing than Woodrow Wilson’s epoch-making work. 

character and scope, and represents the genius of the greatest historical writer of 
the present time. The most perfect series of maps in color ever published, 
WE NOW OFFER Showing the territorial growth, political changes, 
—= and general development of the United States. 
Wine nee a There is a full-page portrait of every President 
paid, on receipt of $1.00, <4 from Washington to Roosevelt, facsimile re- 
Me path, Harper's Magazine nd Hroductions of rare manuscripts, state 
nollie hebouks wien theyreach PADETS, and governmental records, to- 
you,send them back at ourexpemse Grether with numerous illustrations 
you do like them send us $1.00 by Pyle, Remington, Fenn, Chap- 





We will send you the entire set 


every month for eleven months. 


P. S-—Harper's Weekly may be man, Christy, and many others. 


substituted for Harper’s Magazine. 
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REX BEACH'S 


NEWEST AND BEST NOVEL 


THE NPER-DO-WELL 


So far as mere sales are concerned it has 
eclipsed all records 


“Beach has scored a ten-strike. . . . Plenty of action and good- 
humor.” —Detroit News. 


“Extremely exciting—there is 
no putting it aside.” 
—Denver Times. 


“The most breathlessly in- 
teresting novel of the last half- 
dozen years.’ 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“What Beach has done sur- 
passingly well is to give the stay- 
at-home reader a vivid picture of 
the stupendous work in the con- 
struction of the Canal, and the 
spirit of the men as well.” 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“This story is a corker.”’ 
—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


“Excitement at full speed; a 
narration witching enough to 
make readers forget engagements 
and the time o’ the clock.” 

—Boston Globe. 


PICTURES sy CHRISTY 


Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 










It is monumental in 
























HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me, 
all charges prepaid, A HIS- 
TORY OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE, Five Volumes, Cloth 
Binding, subject to ten days’ approval, 
and also enter my subscription to both 
HARPER’s MAGAZINE and HARPER’S BAZAR 
for one year, for which I inclose $1.00 and 
agree to send you $1.00 a month until the total 
price, $12.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by me. 
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This illustration emphasizes the name, NAPOLEON---and it ‘is all im- 
portant that users of flour remember---“NAPOLEON FLOUR.” | If quality is 


wanted, if help in baking is needed, if goodness and unvarying merit are 
sought, do not forget to order NAPOLEON FLOUR---remember the name. 








For Sale by all Grocers 


Or supply can be obtained from the Distributors mentioned below : 


J. ©. SMITH & WALLACE COMPANY, Newark, N. J 
L. B. RISDON MILLING CO., Trenton, N. J. 
BORTON COAL & TRADING CO., Atlantic City, N. J. 
A. S. CHURCH. South River, N. J. 

LANG & CO., New York City. 

DANIEL MAPES, JR., New York City. 

S.. MILLS ELY CO., Binghamton. N. Y. 

S. MILLS ELY CO., Branch, Waverly, N. Y. 
ALBANY CITY MILLS, Albany, N. Y. 

GEO. B. PALMER. Fulton, N. Y. 

PORTER BROS.. Syracuse. N. Y. 

KEYSTONE COMMERCIAL CO., Pittsburg, Pa, 
KEYSTONE COMMERCIAL CO., McKeesport, Pa. 


ARTHUR HILL & CO., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

WOOD, BARTON & CO., Ticonderoga, N. Y 
HERKIMER MILLS, Herkimer, N. Y 

HILTON, GIBSON & MILLER, Newburgh, N. Y. 
HUDSON WHOLESALE GROCERY CO., Hudson. N, Y. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO.. New York City. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO.. Scranton, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO.. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCAN}ILE CO., Hazletcn, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Shenandoah, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CoO.. Ashland. Pa. 


THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO.. Sunbury, Pa. 

THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Reading, Pa. 

THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Pottsville, Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO.. Mauch Chunk, Pa: 
WM. B. A. JURGENS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SARATOGA MILLING & GRAIN CO.. Saratoga Springs, 


C. G. MEAKER, Auburn, N. Y. 

BOOMHOWER GROCERY CO.. Plattsburg, N. Y. 
J. E. MOLLOY & CO., Troy, N. Y. 

CHARLES ROCKWELL & CO., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
SEARS & PRUYN, Watertown: N. Y. 


L. A. WRIGHT & CO.. Boston. Mass. 


THE ANDREWS-DOUGLASS CO... Waterbury, Conn. 


GEO. W, HART, JR.; New Haven, Conn: 
H. P. CORNELL CO., Frovidence, R. I. 
THE HOGE & McDOWELL CO.. Washingtcn, D. C 


THE PHILLIPS THOMPSON CO.. Wilmington, Del. 


McCUE WRIGHT CO. Bluefield, W. Va. 


R. H. McEWEN MILLING CO., Ogdensburg. 
HENRY S. LEVY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

H. C. BOHACK CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WM. EVERITT CO., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
GRANGER & CO., Buffalo, N. Y, 
GRANGER & CO., Geneva, N. Y¥. 
GRANGER & CO., Hornell, N. Y. 
GRANGER & CO., Jamestown, N. Y¥, 
GRANGER & CO., Erie, Pa. 

GRANGER & CO., Warren, Pa. 

J. M. WYCKOFF, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


LEWIS BROS. CO., Chester, Pa. 

T. H. THOMPSON & SON, Chester. Pa. 

WITMAN-SCHWARZ CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 

WITMAN-SCHWARZ CO., Carlisle, Pa. 

WITMAN-SCHWARZ CO., Lewistown, . Pa. 

A. S. STAUFFER. Palmyra, Pa, 

PENN FLOUR COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE DURST MILLING CO., Dayton, Ohio. 

eas Aaeg VALLEY FLOUR & PRODUCE CO., Sharon, 
a. 


SHAW, HAMMOND & CARNEY, ‘Portland, Maine. 
ARTHUR CHAPIN CO., Bangor, Maine. 


OGLESBY GROCERY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
BROWDER BROS. CO., New Orleans, La. 
COBURN BROS., Portsmouth, Ohio. 

JOHN MUELLER, Lockland and Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CLEGG BROS., Youngstown, Ohio. 


THE ESTERMANN-VERKAMP-MURPHY CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE E. H. FRECHTLING CQ., Hamilton, Ohio. 
BEDFORD & JONES, Lima Ohio, 

~ J. S. WAGNER FLOUR CO., Springfield, Ohio.* 
NEELY & FERRALL, Canton, Ohio. . 
THE STANDARD CEREAL CO., Chilicothe, Ohio. 
SHANKS, PHILLIPS & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
CHATTANOOGA FEED CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
WILSON GROCERY CO., Peoria, Ill. 
L. S. DONALDSON CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
P, E. HOLMSTROM CO., Joliet, Ill, 
BURR BROS., Rockford, Ill. 
BURRELL-BROS., Freeport, Ill. 
COLP, ARNOLD & CO.. Carterville, Ill. 
NATIONAL GROCER CO., Decatur, Ill. 
KUNDINGER BROS.. Detroit, Mich. 


RUST-PARKER-MARTIN CO.,. Duluth, Minn. 
KNOBLOCK & GINZ MILLING CO., South Bend, Ind. 
RAGON BROTHERS, Evansville, Ind. i 

D. REIK, Milwaukee, Wis. 

WILBUR LUMBER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

NORTHERN .ELEVATOR CO., Manitowoc, Wis, 

A. PIERRE, Oconto, Wis. 

KELLOGG-BIRGE CO., Keokuk, Ia. 

BENEDICT & PEEK CO., Marshalltown, Ia. 


C. SHENKBERG CO., Sioux City, Ia. 

JOHN A. FEENEY, Davenport, Ia. 

IOWA GROCERY CO., Fort Dodge, Ia. 

BENSON, CARPENTER & CO., Helena, Mont. 
BUTTE POTATO & PRODUCE CO., Butte, Mont. 
LAKIN BROS., Miles City, Mont. 

B. L. GORDON & CO., Spokane, Wash. 
DUNCAN-BROWN, Kansas City, Mo, 

A. SCHAUMAN & SON, Baltamore. Md. 


JAMESON, HEVENER & GRIGGS, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

















